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DECLINE OF THE STUDY OF METAPHYSICS. 


: THOUGH it has been customary ever since the so-called revival 
© of letters to vilify the philosophy of the schools, to pursue it with 
» the triple lash of ridicule, sarcasm, and invective, this was done 
4 _ by writers who at least subscribed to some system of metaphy- 
 sics. Nowadays, however, it is a sad as it is a significant feature 
q of scientific treatises to sneer at and belittle all metaphysics and 
» relegate it to the region of exploded fancies and superstitions. 
» Avwriter* in a recent number of a leading periodical, obeying the 
) instinct of his short-sighted philosophy, has given utterance to 
> the following conceit : 


“Let us observe at the start that metaphysics is but a minor branch of 
» philosophy, and one that is daily declining in importance. It is a science of 
) definitions without bases. It contains a vast amount of laborious logic 
» that leaves us no wiser than we were.” 


| If this language is flippant and savors of that superficial dog- 
| Matism which imparts to the page of the essayist the air of 
» smartness which editors sometimes insist upon because it carries 
| away the hasty reader, it also reveals a general disposition to 
» acquiesce in the sentiment it embodies. 

| The ordinarily successful because popular magazine-writer is 
» he who seeks to reflect but not to mould the thought of a period, 
| and we must accordingly regard the above utterance as exhibit- 
| img a general disesteem for metaphysical pursuits. But we will 


) * North American Review, May, 1880, FH. Underwood, art. “‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” p. 484 
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quote language much stronger in its condemnation of this branch 
of human knowledge, from a source that claims to be far more 
authoritative than the pages of a review. Dr. Henry Maudsley, 
in his treatise on the Phystology of the Mind, says: 


“ Two facts come out very distinctly from a candid observation of the 
state of thought at the present day. One of these is the little favor in 
which metaphysics is held, and the very general conviction that there is no 
profit in it; the consequence of which firmly-fixed belief is that it is cul- 
tivated as a science only by those whose particular business it is to do so: 
who are engaged, not‘in action, wherein the true balance of life is maith 
tained, but in speculating in professorial chairs or in other positions where 
there are little occasion for hard observation and much leisure for intro- 
spective contemplation ; or if by any others, by the ambitious youth who 
goes through an attack of metaphysics as a child goes through an attack of 
measles, getting haply an immunity from a similar affection for the rest of 
his life ; or, lastly, by the active and ingenious intellects of those metaphysi- 
cal philosophers who, never having been trained in the methods and work 
of a scientific study of nature, have not submitted their understanding to 
facts, but live in a more or less ideal world of thought.” 


We have quoted this passage in full, as it both strikingly ex- 
presses the objections which are daily urged against the study of 
metaphysics and conspicuously abounds in the faults with which 
every arraignment of that science may be charged. The quota- 
tion proves how noticeable a feature it is of the accusations that 
are made against metaphysical studies that their authors invari- 
ably fail to explain what is meant by the term. They inveigh 
against “metaphysical psychology ” and “ metaphysical abstrac- 
tions,” as though the disparagement implied in the very use 
of the term sufficed to fasten the seal of condemnation upon it. 
This failure clearly to.explain what certain writers so severely 
reprehend is all the more amazing when we find them adopt- 
ing the principles and applying the conclusions which the science 
of metaphysics has established for them, and which they conse- 
quently would fain gladly disavow. Indeed, they are driven to 
this by the very necessity of the case, for there can be no true 
science existing apart from the principles which metaphysics 
supplies. It lies at the root of all knowledge, and it alone fur- 
nishes to us the means of constructing an intelligible philosophy 
of the cosmos. 

A reference to the true meaning of the term, a statement of 
that which the science of metaphysics embraces in its compass, 
a résumé of its achievements, will convince the least reflecting 
that it is the corner-stone of all the other sciences, that it is in- 
deed the wellspring of all systematized knowledge. What now 
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is meant by metaphysics? A science, the queen of all the sci- 
ences—that, namely, which treats of things transcending the limits 
of the sensible universe, and offers to our contemplation the true 
properties of real being. Are there such things? Are there 
objects of human cognition other than those which are revealed 
to us through the senses? Are there properties of being far 
more real than the sensible qualities of matter with which we are 
placed in immediate contact? Dr. Maudsley, just quoted, to- 
gether with the whole tribe of materialists, reply in the negative, 
and call such objects vain conceptions, the brood of a disordered 
intellect and product of a heat-oppressed fancy. Let us see if 
such is the case. When the most illiterate man mentions the 
name of the commonest object he performs an intellectual action 
at the bottom of which necessarily lies a notion that transcends 
the scope and grasp of the senses. The “tree” or the “field” of 
which the laborer speaks represents a general idea from which all 
sense-operation is excluded. Both are general terms, and as such 
have their origin in the first known individuals of both species. 
The knowledge we first obtain of an individual of a class isa 
direct universal conception. We know the object, indeed, to- 
gether with its individual characters, the latter being revealed to 
us by the senses; but when we name it we abstract from those 
characters and give expression to that pure essence which is 
common to it with all other objects essentially identical, and we 
consequently embody in the concept which the name of the object 
symbolizes nothing whatever of what is contained in the sensible 
representation. The color, weight, shape, and other sensible 
qualities pertain to the individual and must be cognized in it ; but 
the essence is common to all, and this, once cognized, supplies 
to us the means of determining a common identity. Should we 
now recognize this identity as common to many objects, the 
direct universal conception or knowledge of the essence of the 
object in conjunction with its individual characters becomes 
reflex—z.e., we now consciously exclude from view the true indi- 
vidual characters, all operation, namely, of the senses, and by a 
new act of the intellect embody in one general conception all the 
individual objects of the class so far as they agree in essence. 
Thus it is only by the aid of metaphysics that we can rationally 
explain the manner in which generalization, that commonest as 
well as most important of all mental operations, is performed, 
and we must consequently admit the validity of the claim of that. 
science to deal with supersensible objects, and that these objects 
possess a reality—the chief reality, indeed, of things—very differ- 
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ent from the fictitious and purely subjective value which the rela. 
tivists and agnostics would alone allow to them. 

It is very easy to charge against a certain branch of human 
knowledge that it does not directly tend to increase the sum total 
of scientific discoveries, and to belittle it accordingly ; but when 
we reflect that it supplies a rational basis to physical science, and 
that it is invoked at every step of a scientific procedure, rash as. 
sailants should hesitate before penning words that condemn and 
stultify themselves. The advocates of the anti-metaphysical school, 
if we may be permitted so to designate it, contend that there can 
be no legitimate knowledge but that which comes to us through 
the channel of experience and observation, and they infer that the 
position they hold both furnishes a key to the solution of the in. 
ductive method, excludes 4 friori conceptions as invalid, and 
reduces all mental function to sensation. This assumption that 
a priort conceptions are invalid, that they are purely subjective 
and arbitrary forms of the mind, representing nothing real in the 
objective order, is the strongest argument those can wield who 
extol the grandeur of physical investigations and claim the supe- 
riority of physical science over metaphysics. We will now see 
how far the facts justify this assumption. 

Two principles underlie all systems of cosmology and cosmo- 
gony, and these are the principles (1) of causation, and (2) the 
uniform and invariable constancy of the physical universe. Are 
these principles really known to us as the result of experience and 
observation, or do we know them 4 friort—t.e., as a necessary con- 
sequence of the natural activity of our intellects. We hold that 
the latter is the only philosophical view that can be taken of the 
question. And, first, as to the principle of causation. The advo- 
cates of the former view, consistently with their primum philosophr- 
cum, maintain that in the relation of cause to effect nothing else 
can be found beyond mere invariability of sequence and antece- 
dence, since observation and experience disclose nothing more; 
so that, according to them, the variable and irregular sequence 
of phenomena, notably bearing no relation to each other, differs 
from the relation of causality only in the one element of invaria- 
bility. If this be the case what is to prevent the mind from sub- 
stituting invariability for variability in a given instance, where 
common sense revolts against the supposition of cause, and thus 
logically conceiving the relation of causality? A flash of light- 
ning is not deemed the cause of an ague chill, since the mind can 
perceive no relation between the two phenomena ; but the mind 
can conceive the invariable succession of one event to the other, 
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and thus may, without more ado, according to these philoso- 
phers, conceive the one as being the cause of the other. Common 
sense refuses to acknowledge the operation of cause in such a 
case, and is, by the nature of the mind itself, compelled to invoke 
the indispensable element of power in order to constitute the true 
relation of causality. The notion of cause is the expression of a 
law of the mind; it is founded in its constitution; it cannot be 
demonstrated ; and a due consideration of the instance just alleged 
abundantly proves that reason cries out against a view which 
emasculates a necessary and absolute conception. Thus, then, 
observation and experience are not the source whence we obtain 
our knowledge of the principle of causality on which rests the 
general law of physical science, but, in order to impart validity to 
this corner-stone of knowledge, a metaphysical principle is necessa- 
rily invoked. Following in the wake of the late John Stuart Mill, 
the disciples pf the new school also refer the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature to the same source, and contend that, had not 
daily experience from our tenderest years taught us that the 
physical universe runs in unalterable grooves, we could attain to 
no knowledge of that fact. We grant that experience confirms the 
truth of the analytical principle, but we at the same time hold 
that we come to a contemplation of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse with the necessary and preconceived belief that uniformity 
is the fixed condition of their occurrence. Were it indeed the 
growth of experience we would witness its gradual development 
in the minds of the young; we would note its broader and deeper 
establishment concurrent with the enlargement of the experience 
which had given it birth. Now, so far from this being the case, 
children, in whom reason is only dawning and whose experience 
is decidedly limited, are the firmest believers in this principle, and 
instinctively apply it at each moment of their lives. Moreover, 
John Stuart Mill has most unwarily fallen into a vicious circle 
in striving to uphold the opinion that our belief in the constancy 
of natural phenomena has its sole origin in experience. His rea- 
soning is virtually: Our senses attest to us the uniform succes- 
sion of the events of the physical universe; therefore we know 
that such uniformity exists, and in consequence we formulate this 
principle: The laws of the universe are constant and invariable. 
Were we now to ask why it is that the testimony of our senses 
may be trusted implicitly from day to day, we are met with the 
reply from the followers of Mr. Mill that, nature being constant 
and uniform in her operations, our senses deliver to us a constant 
and uniform testimony, and hence cannot deceive us. This prin- 
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ciple, therefore, as well as that of causality, does not derive its 
validity from experience and observation, but, like the latter, is 
strictly 4 prior, analytical, and absolutely certain. 

We have been at pains to insist upon the logical necessity of 
regarding those pure principles of reason upon which avowedly 
all knowledge rests as the legitimate outcome of metaphysical 
research, in order that we may the better estimate the spirit and 
appreciate the illogical position of those who spurn the peerless 
science of metaphysics, who look from the sun to study the pro. 
perties of light in the weak reflections of the moon. When an 
English statesman, at a public distribution of prizes, does not 
hesitate to warn his youthful listeners against the study of 


“ Metaphysics of any kind whatever; that it was absolutely a waste of 
time-—far better read a novel of Dickens, because metaphysics began by as- 
suming something that was not true, and ended in something that was ab- 
solutely absurd,”’* 


we stand aghast and question our very eyes and ears. Surely 
there must be a deep-rooted cause for this widely prevailing aver- 
sion to a science which fed the keenest intellects of the past, 
which supplied material for thought to the colossal mind of Aris- 
totle, whence the subtle Plato drew forth those sublime specula- 
tions which continue to thrill every truly noble and lofty human 
bosom with grand and rare emotions, which inspired the pen of 
St. Augustine, and, above all, constituted the substructure upon 
which St. Thomas Aquinas built his magnificent Summa Theolo- 
gica. If the study of metaphysics is justly reprobated, then we 
must conclude that the writers mentioned, together with many 
others whose names were once household words in the great 
seats of learning—such as Albertus Magnus, St. Anselm, Suarez, 
Bellarmine, Descartes, De Lugo, Leibnitz, Locke, Stewart, Reid, 
and Hamilton—so far from having augmented the sum totai of 
human knowledge, helped rather to retard scientific progress’ by 
their speculations and hampered men’s minds by their systems of 
philosophy. The supposition is not tenable, and in rejecting it 
we are compelled to seek in the conditions of the mental activity 
of the day the causes which are leading to a decline and threaten 
an eventual abandonment of metaphysical research. 

Many are justly convinced that chief among these conditions 
is the exclusive and consequently too ardent prosecution of physi- 
cal science. Far be it from us to lift our voice against the grand 


* Father Harper, Metaphysics of the Schools, Introduction, p, 11 (name of statesman not 
given). 
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achievements of modern science, nor would we seek to relax aught 
of the vigorous prosecution of those scientific investigations to 
which we are constant and delighted witnesses. We desire simply 
to point out the peculiar mental bias which a very general and ex- 
clusive direction of mental effort has produced. Physical science 
deals with the sensible properties of matter, and therefore studies 
the individual, while metaphysics, divesting its object in the sensi- 
ble order of all material conditions, ignores the individual and ab- 
stracts therefrom the essence, to which it bends all its energies and 
labor. Herein already we perceive points of a radical dissimilarity 
between the two sciences which constantly tend to place them in 
antagonism, and do most certainly antagonize the minds devoted 
to either one with pernicious exclusiveness. ‘Metaphysics deals 
with the abstract, while physical science is concerned with the 
concrete; and though this latter is compelled to employ abstrac- 
tion in the formulation of its general laws, it does so unconsciously, 
because instinctively ; but when it consciously weighs the abstract 
with the concrete, that with which it has no concern against that 
which is the supreme aim of its efforts, it naturally exalts the lat- 
ter over the former, and assigns to it the first place in the hier- 
archy of the sciences. . 

If we wish to look deeper for the cause of this preference for 
mere experience and observation on the part of physicists, we 
shall find it in a misconception of the true function of the induc- 
tive method and a wrong estimate of its 7é/e in the history of phi- 
losophy. The inductive method essentially consists in establish- 
ing a progressive synthesis of natural phenomena till‘their num- 
ber and unvarying uniformity justify a general statement or law. 
The naturalist, no matter in what branch of physical science he 
may be engaged, who thus by reason of continued induction has 
succeeded in formulating a general conclusion, triumphantly 
points to the supreme value of the inductive method as having 
helped him to the discovery of an important law in the gov- 
ernment of the physical world. Now, we contend that here 
he misconceives the true function of the inductive method and 
assigns to its operation that which is properly deductive. The 
man of science continues to employ the inductive method so long 
as he accumulates facts bearing on a general conclusion, but 
he can never, while adhering to induction, conclude numerically 
» more than the ascertained facts warrant. The moment he does 
so he necessarily includes in the conclusion more than is con- 
tained in the premises, and so violates that rule of the syllogism, 
Latius hune quam premisse, etc. And yet he is by no means 
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compelled to accumulate particulars beyond a certain point; 
indeed, to accumulate all were impossible. How, then, is he 
justified in reaching a general conclusion? As soon as the 
particular instances are sufficiently abundant he measures them 
by the @ priori and analytical principle. Uniformity is the 
law of the universe, and he accordingly deduces his general 
conclusion. With the last particular instance gleaned induc. 
tion ceases, and deduction begins and ends in the general 
statement based upon all the particulars that have been ascer-. 
tained. Moreover, the stickler for the paramount value of the 
inductive method, while mistaking its true function, falls into a 
habit of mind most fatal to accuracy and precision. As has just 
been remarked, no amount of experience and observation can 
amass a number of particular instances commensurate with a 
general conclusion, so that the mere experimentalist is compelled 
to assume the difference between the particulars and the univer- 
sal extension of his terms. Were he to admit that his formula is 
based on an 4 priori principle there would be nothing illogical in 
his conclusion ; but since he rejects as undemonstrated whatever 
experience and observation have failed to establish, his general 
statements are necessarily mere assumptions. The habit of mind 
thus engendered unfits a man for the study of metaphysics, which 
proceeds by the method of strict demonstration and submits 
its conclusions to the crucial test of syllogistic reasoning. The 
Rev. Thomas Harper, S.J., in his recent able work,* alluding to 
this defect in the inductive method, as employed by many of our 
scientific men, very pertinently remarks : 


“ When, therefore, the mind has been long accustomed to those imper- 
fect forms of thought, it is liable to become loose in its logic from being 
wholly unaccustomed to the use of stricter and perfect forms. Hence arises, 
or may arise, a mental slovenliness, if I may so express myself, which is 
wont to manifest itself in a neglect of logical order; in the use of an unde- 
fined terminology ; in causeless repetitions; in careless and imperfect defi- 
nitions, when they are given at all; in the perpetual confusion of legitimate 
physical inductions with mere theories, or with deductions which, because 
they are deductions, belong to some other science.” 


That these are not “ wild and whirling words” too many sad 
proofs are furnished by contemporary scientific treatises. That 
much-used and, we may be permitted to say, that much-abused 
term, force, is in evidence to show that modern science is any- 
thing but exact in its definitions. The writer has pondered 
over ten different definitions of the word, all more obscure 


* The Metaphysics of the Schools. 
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than the term itself, and none conveying a definite and sat- 
isfactory notion. As for instances of loose reasoning referred 
to by Father Harper, they abound in any manual of science 
that may be taken up at haphazard. All the attacks that have 
been levelled at teleology, or the doctrine of final causes—a 
doctrine of a purely metaphysical origin—are blemished by ex- 
treme looseness and inaccuracy. The champions of natural se- 
lection tell us that organic development is the result of a pro- 
gressive heterogeneity dependent upon blind, necessary law, 
and that there is no such thing as intelligent design apparent 
in the structure of the universe. Dr. Maudsley holds even that 
our conscious purposes are the result of organic changes wrought 
in the independent ganglia of the spinal cord, and would have 
been as effectually worked out unconsciously. This surely is the 
very straining of common sense, and would seem to verify the 
saying: “ Quos Deus vult perdere, etc.” But Dr. Maudsley does 
not utterly disdain reasoning in support of his paradox. He 
says: 

“But an organic action with never so beautifully manifest a design may, 

under changed conditions, become as disastrous as it is usually beneficial ; 
the peristaltic movements of the intestines, which serve so essential a pur- 
pose in the economy, may, and actually do, in the case of some obstruction, 
become the cause ofintolerable suffering and a painful death. Where, then, 
is the design of their disastrous continuance ?” 
We submit that this argument scarcely bears the semblance of 
reasoning. Who would say that the fly-wheel of an engine was 
not constructed for a purpose because it sometimes bursts and 
deals swift destruction all round? or that a watch was not 
made for the purpose of recording time because its movements 
become sometimes clogged and out of order? Again, he im- 
presses into service as an argument against design an interesting 
experiment made by M. Bert. M. Bert cut off the paw of a young 
rat and grafted it in the flank of another rat; it took root there 
and went through its normal growth, beginning to dwindle after 
a time. 


“Where,” asks our author, “was the design of its going through its 
regular development there? Or what, in the temporary adoption and nu- 
trition of this useless member, was the final purpose of the so-called intel- 
ligent vital principle of the rat on which the graft was made ?” 


This reasoning is vitiated by three salient defects. In the 
first place, it assumes that perversion of design is equivalent to 
its entire absence ; in the second place, it supposes that there can 
be no design where there is no knowledge of it; and in the third 
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place, it supposes that design must exist, if it exist at all, in the 
secondary causes whose natural functions we witness. In regard 
to perversion of design being compatible with its prior normal exis. 
tence numberless proofs may be given. A locomotive is designed 
to run on rails, but, should derailment occur, it will keep right on 
for a little distance till the impetus has ceased : case of the graft. 
ed rat-paw. The fact that this manner of locomotion did not 
enter into the design of the builder of the locomotive is no 
argument that he did not intend it to go at all. That ig- 
norance of design bespeaks its absence is the height of absurd. 
ity. An ignorant navigator whose ship has crashed against 
an iceberg curses the circumstance which makes ice an exception 
to the law of expansion and contraction, and wishes in his heart 
that ice would sink as it forms. He is ignorant of the fact that 
all animal life would perish helplessly from the face of the earth 
were his most unreasonable wish granted. And yet our modern 
materialists blame Christians for admitting the possibility of a de- 
sign lurking in certain phenomena of the universe, because their 
meaning is hidden from us, because our imperfect minds cannot 
unravel their intricacy nor dip down into the vision.of their 
depths. And so they cry out with Spinoza that to cloak his 
ignorance and to deceive his understanding the Christian seeks 
shelter in that grand asylum of ignorance—the will of God. In 
regard to the third supposition implied in the example alleged by 
Dr. Maudsley—viz., that intelligent design does not exist because ’ 
it is not found in the operation of unintelligent secondary causes 
—the objection is of a piece with his previous reasoning. No one 
dreams that the tree has a design in drawing its sap from the 
earth, but surely that is no reason why an intelligent Creator did 
not fashion it in such sort that it should do so. 

It has been our purpose, in bringing forward these views of 
contemporary science concerning the doctrine of final, causes, to 
show the puerility of those who attempt to arraign metaphysics 
on special charges, to barely hint at the glaring defects which 
maim and mar their reasoning, and to exhibit specimens of that 
loose reasoning which has placed the mind of the physicist in an 
attitude of conflict with the exacting closeness of reasoning which 
the science of metaphysics demands. 

When Bacon directed men’s minds to the folly of attempting 
to investigate the secrets of the physical universe by a synthesis 
of its facts, he did not, as many ignorantly suppose, invent the in- 
ductive method. He merely insisted upon its greater suitability 
for physical exploration. Indeed, it were absurd to suppose that 
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any philosopher could have invented a method of inquiry (pro. 
vided it be a legitimate one) which no man had hither employed. 
A legitimate method of inquiry is a natural one, and, being such, 
finds its application in the rightful employment of each man’s 
logical faculty. Our young men, in overestimating Bacon's influ- 
ence upon science, have made him the founder of the inductive 
method. The writer has heard that statement made this sum- 
mer* by a graduate of one of our foremost colleges in his com- 
mencement speech. Now, the truth is, Aristotle not only employ- 
ed induction in his Natural History, but categorically insists upon 
the necessity of its employment in certain cases. And if either 
Bacon is entitled to the credit of having revived the inductive 
method—for a revival, after all, it only was—the history of philo- 
sophy rightly gives the palm to Roger. This overweening esti- 
mate of the inductive method naturally led men to a misuse of it, 
and in this misuse we may find the deepest source of the current 
hostility to the study of metaphysics. The laboratory is not the 
Grove, and, though we all admire those marvels of mechanical 
skill which modern ingenuity has wrought, we should not there- 
fore disallow to purely speculative thought its influence in con- 
tributing to the higher happiness of man, nor subject its conclu- 
sions to the imperfect tests of an imperfect method. The induc- 
tive method becomes a method of madness when it presumes to 
adjudicate upon what immeasurably outlies its scope and groping 
reach, and the saddest result of its attempt to do so has been 
to make men attach a trifling value to questions that affect their 
interests beyond the grave. Hence even if the physicist were 
theoretically disposed to allow to metaphysics its. proper rank 
among the sciences, his long-continued and ardent pursuit of 
purely material aims tends to distort his mental vision, and he un- 
wittingly tries to bring supersensible objects of cognition down 
to the square and compass of his pet methodsof procedure. Thus, 
then, it is a law of the mind that it must acquire an ineradicable 
bias and take on an indelible complexion from the character of 
the work in which it is engaged ; “its nature is subdued to what 
it works in.” The result is a lack of adaptability to other pur- 
suits, a certain mental inelasticity which may snap but does not 
yield. 

Moreover, since the senses and imagination are a constant 
misleader even to the student of metaphysics, how much more so 
must they prove a stumbling-block to him whose whole life is 


* Columbia College, speech on Francis Bacon. 
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plunged in the ocean of the sensible, and to whom it represents 
all that is noblest in life and nature! A modern physicist of note* 
has even gone so far as to proclaim his undying faith in the po. 
tency and supremacy of matter and the yet undreamt beauties 
and virtues pent up in its bosom. Now, every student of meta. 
physics is too well aware that his most annoying enemy in the 
contemplation of the properties of real being is the imagination, 
which constantly interposes illusory images and distracting sen. 
sile representations between the mind and its proper object. 
Let him attempt to understand the scholastic doctrine of the 
multilocation of bodies, and his imagination at once with untiring 
activity keeps different objects before his mind’s eye, which he, 
with mere mechanical rote, keeps on calling one and the same. 
Despite his most strenuous efforts, he cannot at first distinguish 
multiple occupation of place, which is mere multiple relation, 
from the multiplication of the body itself, and this because of the 
tyranny which the imagination exercises over him. It compels 
him to confound extension i ordine ad locum with extension in 
ordine ad se, and he cannot discern the pure intellectual truth till 
he has purged his mind of the delusive flicker of the imagination. 
The senses and imagination are undoubted helps in the lower 
orders of inquiry, but once we attempt to outleap their barriers 
they stretch octopus-like tentacles round about us and strive to 
hold us fast in their meshes. Like the purple mists of the morn- 
ing which roll between us and the upper air in bewitching and 
fantastic shapes, these weird wantons stand between us and the 
eternal hill-tops of truth, and are dispelled only by the continued 
radiance of everlasting light. They play admirably the part of 
Ariel to Stephano and Trinculo. 

Another source of retardation to the progress of metaphysics 
is our exceeding jealousy of all encroachments upon the indepen- 
dence of thought. Metaphysics, like all sciences, like everything 
that has struck its roots deep down into our nature, has necessa- 
rily been slow of growth and needs on our part an acknowledg- 
ment of what has been accomplished in the past. Now, an exces- 
sive regard for independence of thought makes us reluctant to 
accredit the past with what has been done, and men love, like 
Penelope, to undo to-day the labor of yesterday. Says Father 
Harper : 


“The man who digs out a way for himself may be very original, but 
his originality will probably show itself in missing the right direction. To 


#* Tyndall. 
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follow one’s own lights before they can possibly appear is but doubtful 
policy ; and such eccentricities will eventually assume the form of errors, 
_,. Such a one will be toiling for a foundation for himself while a solid 
foundation has already been provided ready for his service. . . . He should 
take up the skein of truth from where it has been set free and continue the 
work of disentanglement. It surely argues the foolishness of childhood to 
unwind the wound silk and to throw it back into a heap of twisted con- 
fusion, in order to ensure to one’s self the weary task of unravelling it from 
the commencement.” 

Independence of thought is an excellent thing, provided it 
knows how to discriminate; provided it can determine upon 
what foundations already cast it can build with safety ; provided 
it knows how to guard against the mirage and shun the dangers 
of the morass. Indeed, well-informed and impartial observers 
need be but at little pains to become convinced that the latest 
gontributions to metaphysical knowledge are but a mere after- 
math of truth, that the more glorious harvest has been reaped 
by those who went before. Even the advocates of independent 
thought have but to open their eyes and study the facts of history 
in order to be convinced of this. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE intimately allied his name with 
America by his great work on democracy, and as an author is 
well known in the Old and in the New World. His life as a citi- 
zen and as a Christian is, however, less well known than his work 
as an author. Nevertheless that life does not lack interest. Born 
in 1805, when the First French Empire was still in its glory, he 
died when the Second Empire had lost little of its splendor. By 
family a Legitimist, he saw unmoved the overthrow of the Bour- 
bon dynasty ; unripe as he considered France for a republican 
form of government, he saw without surprise, if not without fear, 
the downfall of the French monarchy ; nor could the Second Em- 
pire, based on universal suffrage, have come upon him unaware. 
All these events in the life of the great French nation he regard- 
ed as so many steps made along the path to democracy which he 
considered all peoples would have to tread. This idea—the key- 
note of all his writings—he has himself clearly set forth in his in- 
troduction to his great work. 
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“ Everywhere,” he says, “ we have seen the events of the life of nations 
turn to the advancement of democracy ; all men have helped it onward by 
their efforts—they who designedly assisted its successes and they who 
never thought of serving it; they who have fought for it and they who are 
its declared enemies ; all have been carried pell-mell in the same path, and 
all have labored together: the one sort in spite of themselves, the others 
without knowing it, as blind instruments in the hands of God,” 


This idea was so strongly impressed on him that, in spite of 
family connections and a soul impressionable to all that was great 
and good in the old state of French society, he never for a mo. 
ment seems to have thought that the pre-revolutionary society 
could be restored. On his mother’s side he was descended from 
the celebrated Malesherbes. That renowned man, it will be re. 
membered, did much to improve the criminal procedure and 
prison discipline of France, and was extremely fond of travelling. 
De Tocqueville inherited these tastes of his ancestor. The fathe? 
of Alexis was prefect of the department of Seine et Oise, and, 
under the Bourbons, was made a peer of France. He trained his 
son for the bar. The latter, on finishing his legal studies, was ap- 
pointed a magistrate at Versailles, and he held and kept that post 
during the revolution of 1830. 

One of his colleagues in the magistracy was Gustave de Beau- 
mont, with whom he now formed a close friendship. The new 
government soon discerned the merits of the two friends, and sent 
them on a mission to the United States to report on the peniten- 
tial and prison systems of thiscountry. Here the two young men 
remained for nearly a year. On their return home they embodied 
the results of their investigations in a report which greatly help- 
ed to modify the discipline and improve the condition of French 
jails. This American expedition had more immediate conse- 
quences on the lives of the two friends. They resigned their 
posts as magistrates and devoted themselves to lives of study. 
Alexis, as the first fruits of his labor, gave in 1835 to the world 
the first part of his great work on democracy in America. The 
second part appeared five years afterwards. In 1841 Alexis was 
elected one of the forty of the French Academy. In thus honor- 
ing De Tocqueville the Academy honored itself. Its choices 
have not always been so wise, as the recent elections of a Littré 
and a Renan have proved. And in the past the Academy has 
sinned, although rather by omission than commission. Even 
Moliére could not obtain an entry to the Academy on account of 
this learned body’s too strict adherence to rules. His bust, how- 
ever, now stands conspicuously in the hall of the Academy, with 
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this inscription on it: “ Nothing was wanting to his glory—he 
was wanting to ours.” 

A little time before his election as an Academician De Tocque- 
ville married. About the same time he began his political ca- 
reer, and during the ensuing nine years of his life he was a 
deputy to the French Chambers and actively shared in the par- 
liamentary struggles of those days. In 1849, however, his health 
gave way and he was forced to seek repose at Sorrento. His 
constant companions there were the younger Ampére and Mr. 
Senior. The latter has left on record some interesting details 
about his friend and their conversations together. Nothing de- 
lighted De Tocqueville more than bright sunshine, bold moun- 
tains, and wide expanses of sea. Nature pleased him most when 
seen on an extensive scale. The country around Sorrento yielded 
him this delight, and, when his health permitted, he enjoyed it 
by rambling straight on across the mountains, scrambling up 
the steep rocks, and allowing few obstacies to turn him aside. 
This mode of taking exercise, while it dismayed his less active 
friends, showed them his bold, straightforward character. In all 
he did it was his way to go fearlessly forward. As in his walks 
nothing could stop him, unless something called on him to do an 
act of kiridness—a bed of wild violets, for instance, whence a few 
flowers could be culled for his wife at home—so in his life he 
never turned aside from his labors, unless to help a friend or to 
serve some one in distress. After passing some months at Sor- 
rento he returned for a brief space to parliamentary life in Paris. 
Soon, however, the halls of the Academy, the brilliant drawing- 
rooms of the capital, and the dinner-parties of his political friends 
were no longer enlivened by the pleasant, playful talk, and the 
anecdotes related without guile, and the sound political views 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. Ill-health again forced him away 
from the busy world of Paris to the quiet of his country-seat at 
Tocqueville, near Cherbourg. There he spent much of his time 
in improving his estate, in planting trees in one part, in cutting 
them down in another, so as to make the place as pleasant as pos- 
sible to the friends he loved to draw around him. Proudly deli- 
cate in all his dealings with men, lovingly tender to his family, 
truly kind to all, he was a noble and generous master. The 
peasantry around Tocqueville still remember with gratitude one 
who not merely relieved their wants with his purse, but in per- 
son visited and consoled them in their sorrows. While conscien- 
tiously discharging the duties of a landlord and acting the part 
of a generous host, he continued unceasingly his literary labors, 
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in spite of intense physical sufferings. In 1857, however, he vis. 
ited England, where he was warmly welcomed and honored. 
The following year his health again failed and Spitting of blood 
returned. Once more, he had to seek milder climes, this time at 
Cannes. The change availed him not, and, seeing his end ap. 
proaching, he carefully fulfilled all his religious duties. “Your 
father,” remarked the latter’s confessor to the son, “on the eve 
of his death sought consolation from me—I found edification in 
him.” The same words might be applied to the son. Alexis de 
Tocqueville through life had always clung to his faith. “ Doubt,” 
he was wont to say, “has always seemed to me the most unbear-. 
able of evils in this world, and I have ever judged it to be worse 
than death.” He loved to meditate on the great truths of reli. 
gion as set forth by Bossuet and by Bourdaloue, esteeming the 
latter the greatest of all French spiritual writers. Death at last 
freed Alexis de Tocqueville from his earthly sufferings on April 
16, 1859. His funeral at Cannes was a public homage done to 
his memory. Lord Brougham was among the mourners. “The 
death of M. de Tocqueville,” he said, “ was a cause of mourning 
for England.” M. Ampére wrote of him that “he was a man 
such as this generation will never produce again.” M. Villemain 
called him “a martyr to noble studies and noble aspirations.” 
Although during his political career he did good service to 
his country, it is not as a politician that his memory will live. 
He was not a great orator. He needed that physical force ne- 
cessary to command the attention of large and noisy assemblies 
such as the French Chambers too often are. Still, his speeches 
were always vigorous and solid, and sometimes even eloquent 
and brilliant. His voice was pleasing ; his delicate, well-marked 
features, when lit up by the heat of debate, were attractive. In 
public as in private life he was ever one of the most exact and 
punctual of men. His courage, physical and moral, was unde- 
niable. On the coast of Algiers, when shipwreck seemed certain, 
he and his brave wife were an example even to the sailors by 
their calm presence of mind. When, in the midst of the revolu- 
tionary excitement of 1848, the mob of Paris broke into the Cham- 
bers, De Tocqueville was unmoved. “I felt,” he said, “ that they 
had no idea of firing.” Nor in face of the barricades did he 
display less courage. When, during those troublous times, he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs, a friend expressed surprise 
that De Tocqueville should accept so difficult a post. “I am not 
afraid of responsibility,” was the calm reply. His action in the 
Roman question showed that his words were no empty boast. 
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It was he who sent M. Corcelles on his mission to Pius IX. at 
Gaeta. He wished to see France exercise a legitimate influence 
in Italian affairs. He hoped that Pius IX. would continue the 
reforms in the temporal government of the Pontifical States which 
that pontiff had begun before the revolution drove him into ex- 
ile. He was opposed, however, to anything like pressure being 
brought to bear upon the Pope to force him to continue such 
reforms. He considered that such a policy was an insult to an 
independent sovereign and to the head of the Catholic Church. 
Accordingly, when Louis Napoleon wrote his absurd letter to 
Edgar Ney, De Tocqueville retired from the ministry. That 
letter was dictated by the revolution, which dreaded nothing so 
much as to see the Pope spontaneously reforming his govern- 
ment. After that letter it became impossible for Pius IX. to 
continue his work. It is worthy of mention that one of the re- 
forms which the Pope contemplated was the introduction into the 
Pontifical States of the Code Napoléon. Ina despatch written by 
M. de Rayneval on July 31, 1849, he says: 


“The Pope said to me: ‘I am going to give you some good news. I 
wish to do something that will please France. We have been lately work- 
ing at a code of laws; well, yesterday I said that we must simply take for 
model the best of all codes—the Code Napoléon. Some changes would be 
necessary ; still, it is always easy to correct the details of great and noble 
things.’” 


It was not, however, as Foreign Minister that De Tocqueville 
did his country most service. It was rather in committees on 
such great subjects as the abolition of slavery, and the manage- 
ment of the Algerian colonies, and the reform of the prison sys- 
tem that his calm, well-trained, judicial mind was most serviceable 
to France and to the world. As for his views on passing events, 
the general character of them has been mentioned already. As 
to the republic, he thought France was not ripe for it; as to the 
republicans, it was General Cavaignac who alone inspired him 
with respect. “His figure,” he said, “is the only noble one 
which has appeared before the colorless background of the 
revolution of 1848.” The Second Empire filled him with sorrow, 
although he did not share the fears of many of his friends. 


“I do not think,” he wrote to Ampére, “ that we shall end as did your 
Roman Empire; ... there are many points of difference between us, and 
this one especially : that whereas we only sleep, your Romans were dead.” 


The despotic rule of the empire only made him sigh the more 
after freedom: 
VOL. XXXII.—11 
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“At any epoch I would, I think, have loved freedom ; nowadays I am 
inclined to worship it.” 


Any bad political news affected him as much as some per. 
sonal sorrow, and towards the close of his life it became neces. 
sary to conceal from him such news, if it arrived at night, as 
after hearing it he would not have slept. Still, his fears for the 
future were always of that healthy kind which he has himself 
described—fears which make men “ watch and fight, and siot 
those which, sluggish and helpless, soften and unnerve the hearts 
of men.” His foresight was considerable, and in his work on de. 
mocracy in America he clearly foreshadows the struggle that 
would take place about the slave question. Nor did he less 
clearly discern the great division, now daily growing clearer 
everywhere, between Catholics and unbelievers. 


“The men of our times,” he wrote, “naturally incline to disbelief; still, 
when once they possess a religion they find in themselves a hidden instinct 
drawing them, in spite of themselves, towards Catholicity. . . . I am led to 
think that our heirs are more and more inclined to divide into two parties, 


one deserting Christianity altogether, the other entering into the bosom of 
the Roman Church.” 


The fame of Alexis de Tocqueville in the future must rest not 
on what he did as a politician, but on what his literary labors 
produced. The two works by which he will be remembered are 
his Démocratie en Amérique and his Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 
The latter book was originally sketched as early as 1836 in the 
pages of a London review, at the request of De Tocqueville's 
friend, John Stuart Mill. The first-named work was, as has been 
said, published in two separate parts. Critics differ as to the 
merits of the two parts. In our opinion both are of the same 
sound workmanship. The interest of the subjects treated grad- 
ually increases as the work proceeds, and the whole is connected 
together by a iogical chain of great strength. His chapters, asa 
competent critic remarks, are just what chapters ought to be— 
little books within a big one. No doubt, to many, the writings 
of De Tocqueville are heavy reading, and unless the reader takes 
an interest in the matters discussed he will soon, and perhaps 
wisely, throw his books aside. De Tocqueville did not write 
easily. With much labor he strung his paragraphs together, 
completing each carefully before going on to the next. He paid 
more attention to what he said than to how he said it. His ideas 
are too closely packed together and weary the mind by the very 
closeness of their array. The very neatness of each sentence, 
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the absence of all idle epithets, and the formidable way in which - 
each sentence is blocked out give the reader that sense of weari- 

ness felt in the midst of a garden wherein the flowers are all in 

perfect bloom, wherein no weeds riot and the hedges are all 

symmetrically clipped. He has not, it has been remarked, any 

of the piquancy of Montesquieu nor any of the bitter raillery of 

La Bruyére, who was one of his favorite authors. At times the 

ease with which his prose moves equals that of Voltaire, and in 

correctness of expression he vies with Pascal, while it is clear 

that his models have been the great writers of the seventeenth 

century. No man ever was better qualified to write, yet no man 

was ever so weighted by his very qualitications, as De Tocqueville. 

He had carefully gathered among men and among books matter 

for his works. Ideas he had in plenty. His thoughtful, obser- 

vant mind supplied them in abundance. Thus his wealth of 

matter and thought became his first difficulty. The daintiest 

dishes pall the palate of him who feeds day after day on them. 

Continual sunshine is more tiresome than continuous changes 

of weather. So too much matter, however good, satiates the 

reader's appetite, too much wealth of thought fatigues his atten- 

tion. This is, so it seems to us, De Tocqueville’s weak side as an 

author. He is never rhetorical for the sake of pleasing; he is 

never trivial, never commonplace. His style is always lofty ; his 

reason never is clouded by passion; he is always master of his 
ideas. He probes every subject to the quick. He sounds every 

depth to the bottom. He critically inspects every side of a ques- 
tion, while from one demonstrated point he is capable of deduc- 
ing a thousand corollaries with all the relentless exactitude of 
a mathematician, until, in sheer despair, the reader cries, Hold, 

enough ! 

His great work on democracy in America is divided into two 
parts. In the first part he examines the laws, institutions, and cus- 
toms of the United States, and analyzes in a masterly manner the 
only government that has succeeded in reconciling true liberty 
and equality. Inthe second part of his work he considers the 
influence of democratic principles on the intellectual life and ha- 
bits of democracies. Professedly treating of democracy in Amer- 
ica, the work in reality is an examination of democracy in Europe 
as well asin the United States. ‘“ It behooves us,” somewhere re- 
marked Montalembert, “to give to this admirable prophecy its 
true title, that of democracy in France and in Europe.” Monta- 
lembert was right in wishing for the work a better title and in 
styling it an admirable prophecy, for a prophecy in truth it is. 
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The meaning of this prophecy De Tocqueville has explained in 
one of his letters. 


“To those,” he writes, “ who have imagined an ideal democracy—a bril- 
liant dream easily to be realized—I have sought to show that they have 
charged their canvas with deceptive colors; that the democratic govern- 
ment they advocate, if it can give those who live under it some solid advan. 
tages, has nevertheless none of that loftiness with which their fancy clothes 
it; and that such a government, moreover, needs for its existence certain 
conditions of enlightenment, of personal morality, and of religious belief 
which we do not possess and which we must strive to obtain before we can 
enjoy the political consequences of them. 

“To those to whom the word democracy is a synonym for riot, anarchy, 
piunder, murder, I have striven to show that democracy can govern society 
while respecting property, recognizing rights, preserving freedom, honoring 
religious belief ; that ifa democratic government was less favorable to the de- 
velopment of certain noble faculties of men’s souls than other forms of goy- 
ernment, it at least had its beautiful and noble aspects; and that, perhaps, 
after all, it was God's will to spread abroad a portion of happiness among 
the greater part of mankind rather than to give toa few a great sum of hap- 
piness and to bring a very few nigh to perfection. I tried to show that what- 
ever might be their opinions on the subject, the time for choosing was gone; 
that society daily was hastening on, carrying all before it, to a state where 
equality would be the normal condition of men; that now there was noth- 
ing left except to choose from among evils that were inevitable ; that the 
question was not whether we would have an aristocracy or a democracy, 
but whether we would have a democratic society, progressing in an orderly 
and modest manner, yet without any poetical grandeur, or a democratic so- 
ciety riotous and licentious, the prey to every frenzy or the victim of a yoke 
heavier than any borne by man since the fall of the Roman Empire. I 
wished to check the ardor of the first, and, without disheartening them, to 
show them the right road to take. I wished to lessen the fears of the sec- 
ond and to bend their desires to a thing that was inevitable, so that, some 
showing less impetuosity and others less doggedness, society might work 
out its destiny in a more peaceable way.” 


De Tocquevilles work on L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution 
equals, if it does not surpass, his earlier efforts. 


“ As to the way affairs were conducted,” he says, “during the eighteenth 
century, as to the part various institutions played, as to the attitude of dif- 
ferent classes of society towards each other, as to the conditions and feel- 
ings of those who as yet could not be seen and heard, even amid the lowest 
degrees of opinions and customs, we have only confused and often faulty 


ideas ” 


To throw light on such subjects De Tocqueville published 
this work, the result of much long and patient labor. He 
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searched the shelves of obscure provincial libraries ; he ransacked - 
the archives of towns of which the names are hardly marked on 
the map; he read through the often voluminous correspondence 
of land-agents, stewards, tax-collectors, and minor officials; he 
compared the state of things in France with those of England 
and Germany, and, to do this the more thoroughly, set himself 
to learn German. Of English he. was already master. After 
such labors he sat down to write his work, of which often a single 
page contained the results of a month’s researches. He never 
was satisfied to take his information at second hand. He loved 
to find the fountain-head, and there to form his judgment, un- 
biassed by the already-expressed opinions of others. In one of 
his letters he describes his method. 


“ When,” he says, “I have to treat a subject, it is, as it were, impossible 
for me to read any book that has been written about it; the contact with 
the ideas of others so excites and disturbs me as to make the reading of 
such works positively painful. As far as possible I keep from myself the 
knowledge of the meanings, the judgments, and the ideas other authors have 
derived from the facts I am examining, although I thus expose myself to 
the risk of repeating what others have said before me. On the other hand, 
I take every care to search out in contemporary documents the facts I am 
in want of, often at the cost of great labor finding only what I might easily 
have had by other means. My harvest thus laboriously gathered, I then 
retire, as it were, into a solitude, and carefully pass in review all the ideas I 
have got together for myself, comparing them and arranging them, and 
then at last I make it a point to set forth these ideas, wholly my own, with- 
out caring for the consequences that this one or that one may derive from 
them.” 


A book written so conscientiously and so laboriously must al- 
ways be an authority. To analyze it would be impossible within 
the limits of this paper ; a quotation or two must suffice. Of the 
French clergy at the epoch of the revolution he speaks in terms 
that might have been used by Burke. 


“TI know not,” he says, “ if, in spite of the staring vices of some among 
its members, the world ever saw a more remarkable, more enlightened, 
more patriotic clergy than the Catholic clergy of France when surprised 
by the revolution—a clergy fuller of public as well as private virtues, and 
fuller of faith, as they showed amid persecution. When I began to study 
the state of society in the old times I was full of prejudices against it; I 
ended by respect for it.” 


De Tocqueville did not live to complete his work, which would 
not have been merely a study of the ancien régime ; it would have 
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been a perfect history of the French Revolution. Of this history 
he left the outlines, which only make us regret the more that he 
was not spared to complete his labors. Still, to murmur would 
be wrong, and our consolation for our loss must be found in 
the eloquent words of another noble Frenchman who likewise 
left his literary labors incomplete. ‘“ We are on earth,” wrote 
QOzanam, “ only to do the will of Providence. That will is fy}. 
filled day by day, and he who dies leaving his task undone has 
wrought as much in the sight of the Supreme Judge as he who has 
had time given him to crown his work.” Lacordaire, writing to 
Ozanam, said: “Let us a crucify ourselves to our pens!” And 
the friend answered: “ My labors, I feel, are killing me; but 
God's will be done!” “Both,” remarks the biographer of the 
great Dominican—“ both died as became brave knights, their 
weapons in their hands, truly crucified to their pens.” As valiant 
a knight was Alexis de Tocqueville, who too died clutching the 
greatest weapon of modern times—the pen. “ Daily,” to quote 
Ozanam once more—“ daily our friends, our brothers, as soldiers 
or as missionaries, encounter death on the shores of Africa or be- 
fore the palaces of mandarins. Meanwhile what are we doing? 
Do you think that God has made it the duty of some to die for the 
cause of civilization and of the church, and left to others the task 
of living, their hands idle, dozing on a bed of roses? Workers in 
science, Christian men of letters, let us show that we are not 
cowardly enough to believe in a division such as it would be 
wrong to charge God with making and a shame for us to accept. 
Let us hasten to prove that we, too, have our battle-fields, where- 
on, if need be, we know how to die.” Alexis de Tocqueville, like 
Ozanam, was not among those who dozed. Both were numbered 
among those who died laborers to the last. 
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GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
VIII. 


{ THE question of the divine origin of the Society which is one 
and catholic in its organic constitution, a perfect and unequal 
society composed of a hierarchy and people under the regimen 
of one Supreme Head, turns, as we have proved, upon the fact of 
the apostolical succession in the Catholic episcopate. The note 
of apostolicity gives new lustre to the notes of catholicity and 
unity, by giving a new and distinct evidence that the efficient 
cause of the manifest and actual unity and catholicity of the his- 
toric church of Christendom is the institution and perpetual con- 
servation of its Founder, Jesus Christ. It gives the same lustre 
and evidence to the note of sahctity, by showing that all the 
essential causes and means of holiness and salvation in the church 
are of divine institution. The note of apostolicity is located in 
the episcopal succession from the first apostles, including the 
succession of the Primate of bishops to the principality of St. 
Peter in the apostolic college. The fact of the external succes. 
sion is historically certain, and we have already shown the futility 
of the few plausible arguments against its uninterrupted con- 
tinuity. With the external fact the intrinsic nature of the suc- 
cession is indissolubly bound. It was, namely, a succession in 
true and proper priesthood having a transmitted and indelible 
character, a succession in the mission and jurisdiction conferred i 
by Jesus Christ, and in the office of preserving and teaching the 
faith and morality of the New Law, with supreme authority, in- 
volving a corresponding obligation of subjection and obedience 
on the part of the whole world. 
All this, and whatever is implied in it or necessary to its com- 
pletion can be proved by a continuous tradition, received semper, 
ubique et ab omnibus, which is contained in a series of genuine and 
authentic documents beginning from the apostles. This argu- 
ment from Holy Scripture and Written Tradition is one how- 
ever, which demands a considerable degree of learning, leisure 
and opportunity for study, and is therefore suitable only for a 
minority out of the whole number interested in knowing the 
truth of the matter. Yet, there is the tradition itself, as distinct 
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from its documents, the living tradition embodied in the church, 

made visible and palpable by the very existence and perfect na. 
ture of the church, in all times and places where it lives and has 
its being. The church itself is its own living, perpetual, omni. 
present witness, bearing testimony to itself and to its Founder, 
The church of the present age is a witness to the church of the 
eleventh century, of the fifth, of the third and of the first. The 
sex, the integrity of physical organization, the race-characteristics 
of an adult, are evidence of the same attributes in the individual 
as a child and as an infant. When you see a white, an Indian or 
a negro boy of ten years of age, you know that he was borna 
white, Indian or negro infant of the male sex. As, in the present 
instance we are supposing all those who read what we write 
to have the capacity of knowing with reasonable certainty what 
the church was in its early adolescence, we begin our argument 
from that period. There is a way of inquiry and argument suited 
for the learned, and another suited for the unlearned. But, there 
is also a middle way which is suited for those who are somewhat 
learned or capable of becoming’ so, and which may be to a cer- 
tain extent suitable though not altogether sufficient even for the 
most thorough scholars. And we conceive that, in the present 
case, such a way is the method of arguing from the historical 
position of the church during the period which elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the second and the beginning of the 
fourth centuries, and especially from the last half of this period, 
to the constitution and attributes of the apostolic church. The 
argument is intended to prove that the theory we have all along 
been considering, of a transformation into the Catholic Church 
from an apostolic church of a different species is untenable and 
false, and that such a transformation was impossible. Wherefore 
the church of the Nicene Council, which is identical with the 
church of the Tridentine and Vatican Councils, is also identical 
with the church of the apostles. 

There is no sign or trace during these first three centuries of 
any other religion having the slightest claim to be considered 
orthodox Christianity, than the Catholic. There are no signs or 
traces of a change in the great Christian body, there is no break 
in the continuity of tradition. There has been no break since 
then in this continuity.. The only adequate cause for this perse- 
vering unity and catholicity under the form of one organic so- 
ciety which can be assigned is its apostolic, that is, divine origin. 
The adult, the adolescent and the infant church must be the 
same. Growth and accidental changes there may and indeed 
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must have been. We have already said that we recognize a prin- 
ciple and law of development and true progress in Christianity. 
But this is not what is called development by Gibbon, Guizot, 
Milman, and other theorists of the same general type. The man 
in his adult and infant ages is essentially and specifically the same, 
but with accidental distinctions. The infant and adult church is 
likewise identical with itself though its ages are mutually 
distinguished one from another. The specific difference is con- 
genital and original, impressed by the hand of the Creator and 
unchangeable. This specific difference of the true, genuine 
Christianity and church is precisely Catholicity. It shows itself 
clearly and unequivocally at the earliest period which is illu- 
mined by abundant historical light, and more obscurely under 
the dimmer light which preceded. In a word, so far as we can 
know anything of historical Christianity we know it as Catholic 
and nothing else. From what we do know, it is certain by a 
moral demonstration that it did not change and could not have 
changed during the earliest and most obscure period of its ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Gladstone, one of the most subtle, as he is also one of the 
most accomplished in literary culture, of the modern antagonists 
of the church, has attempted to prove the contrary. He refers to 
the silent, insensible change which corrupted throughout almost 
the whole world the primeval religion of mankind, changing the 
common, universal Monotheism of the patriarchal ages into the 
religions of heathendom. These religions, he says, got, after the 
lapse of time, antiquity and continuous tradition in their favor, 
and were so far like the Catholic Church. Therefore, notwith- 
standing its antiquity and continuous tradition, the Catholic reli- 
gion may be a corruption of a primeval Christianity which was 
changed into it insensibly without. any violent convulsion, any 
struggle, any distinct notification in the history of the men, the 
instruments, the influences and the events by which the change 
was wrought. 

This is plausible in its first aspect, but really one of the most 
hollow and transparent of sophistical bubbles, which a breath is 
sufficient to annihilate. It is just like the parallel which infidels 
draw between the progress and extension of Buddhism and Ma- 
hometanism and the propagation of Christianity. The possi- 
bility of some sort of extensive and Jong-continued sway of a false 
religion is easily enough proved, and no advocate of Christianity 
ever thought of questioning it. But the impossibility of such a 
conquest as Christianity won ; considering the nature of the reli- 
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gion, the instruments and means of its propagation, the time, 
place, circumstances of its birth and progress ; without the intrinsic 
force of truth, supernatural powers, and the intervention of God; 
remains where it was, in the position of an irrefragable proof of 
the divine origin of Christianity. A false religion may come to 
have a certain antiquity, a certain continuity of tradition, a cer. 
tain sanction of prescription and possession. A true religion may 
become changed and corrupted by insensible degrees, and a tract 
of time with its products and events may hide from the common 
view the anterior time when an apostasy from primeval truth 
and pure morality began. But this does not show what the exi- 
gencies of the anti-Catholic argument require that it should, viz,, 
that such a religion as Christianity, under such circumstances as 
really existed, could undergo such a change as is supposed, com. 
pletely, insensibly, universally, and in so short a time, and that 
the counterfeit could be substituted for the genuine with all the 
argument from prescription in its favor. 

The patriarchal religion was revealed religion in its inchoate 
and most simple and imperfect form. Its existence and preserva- 
tion in primitive purity depended on the fidelity with which men 
adhered to the oral tradition by which the faith and the moral 
law were transmitted from the original ancestors of mankind. It 
rested on a general consent, and was embodied in the natural in- 
stitutions of the family, society, and the commonwealth; with 
no separate organization of church and priesthood, with few and 
simple forms of worship, few and brief written records. Its law 
was written in the heart and conscience, its unity and universality 
were the result of voluntary agreement in following the footsteps 
of the fathers and foregoing generations; and, therefore, just as 
soon as corruption of the heart and conscience became general 
the bond was too weak to hold mankind in religious unity, and 
the different nations took each its own way downward into mul- 
tifarious errors and superstitions. Nevertheless, the pure, patri- 
archal religion was preserved in a chosen tribe which became 
a nation, and in that nation the revelation of God was augment- 
ed, embodied in a strong organic constitution and transformed 
into Judaism. The Judaic institution, in its essential and corporate 
being, was incorruptible and imperishable, so long as its prescrib- 
ed period lasted. Thus, in its lineal and legitimate succession, 
the patriarchal, prophetic and sacerdotal order, descending from 
the truly primitive and original antiquity, and by an unbroken 
continuity of tradition going back to the beginning, transmitted 
the revelation of God to the time when the Messiah was born and 
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the Catholic Church established. The antiquity and traditional 
continuity of the Catholic religion go back to this original epoch 
of the new creation and begun restitution of all things, in Jesus 
Christ. Their parallel is, therefore, in the pure tradition of the 
Qld Law, not in the aberrations of heathendom. With these, 
the sects and heresies which have fallen off from the Catholic 
Church are parallel. All this Mr. Gladstone studiously and 
artfully evades, under the pretext of incompetence in polemic 
theology, so that he may stick in the mere surface of things and 
find scope for his fanciful and superficial analogies. 

But this is not a way worthy of a Christian. The Christian 
religion is from God, and for all mankind. It has its definite 
character and this can be ascertained by reasonable and diligent 
inquiry. The church is the last, the most perfect form of reveal- 
ed religion; and therefore in its organization, in its strength,.its 
durability, its incorruptibility, its power of resistance and aggres- 
sion, its adaptation to all races, times and conditions of human life, 
it must surpass all the preceding forms. To suppose that its 
_ genuine and pure ideal was universally subverted by a counter- 
feit substitute, within two hundred years from the death of the 
last and most beloved apostle, is to represent it as inferior to its 
precursors, and indeed as a failure. 

But we come now to the direct argument from historical facts 
positively proving, that by its very nature and its whole environ- 
ment, the Christian Church of the first three centuries was an in- 
surmountable barrier to every essential alteration and transfor- 
mation, and must necessarily have been originally instituted with 
the same intrinsic form and external organization which it possess- 
ed at the time of the First Council of Nice. 

The apostles and their coadjutors preached the gospel and 
founded the church over such an extent of territory, in so many 
distinct and widely distant parts of the world, among so many 
different and separate races of men, that the church became really 
catholic in its diffusion during their lifetime. This work was 
continued during the second century, and during the third, so 
that the way was prepared for the great event of the fourth cen- 
tury, the formal recognition of the Christian religion by the two 
great divisions of the Roman empire, the Western and the East- 
ern. ‘ 

Jerusalem was the starting-point, and became the patriarchal 
centre of the churches of Palestine which were largely composed 
of Jewish Christians, until the final destruction of the city. Here, 
the mixed multitude of foreign Jews and proselytes was first met 
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and evangelized by the apostles. Soon after their first labors in 
Jerusalem and Palestine they undertook the conversion of the 
Syrians and Chaldzans, who were a mixture of Cushites, Turco. 
mans, Aryans and Semites, some cultivated and luxurious, others 
living in primitive simplicity of manners. Churches were found. 
ed all through these vast and varied regions. At Antioch on the 
Orontes the disciples of Jesus were first called Christians: there 
St. Peter fixed for a time his supreme chair, and, when he trans. 
ferred it permanently to Rome, left to the bishop of the see a 
wide patriarchal jurisdiction with the dignity of precedence among 
bishops next after the bishop of Alexandria. St. Mark evan. 
gelized Egypt and Lybia, and St. Matthew probably Ethiopia, 
Persia and Armenia, the Hellenic peoples, probably even the 
Hindoos, the Arabians, the Romans and Italians, the Gauls of 
France and the adjacent regions, and the people of Spain, in 
short, the inhabitants of the principal portions of the Roman em- 
pire, and of many others beyond its limits, in Asia, Europe and 
Africa, had the gospel preached to them by the apostles and their 
companions or emissaries. They did, really and in person, fulfil 
the commandment to evangelize the world. The prophecies of 
the Jewish seers and the promises of Christ were fulfilled. In 
the second century the church was, and was called by all men, 
heretics and pagans as well as true believers, Catholic. Points 
were occupied, incipient churches were established, congregations 
of converts were gathered, over an immense surface where false 
religions with gorgeous rites and temples, powerful priesthoods, 
and the immense mass of superstitious and vicious populace, still 
to the outward view gave the world a pagan appearance. These 
spots were the points from which the active force radiated in all 
directions which in a few centuries made the orb of the Roman 
world Christian. Gibbon and the whole school of infidel histo- 
rians have done all in their power to belittle the wonderful work 
begun and carried very far onward by the apostles, and pushed 
still further forward by their successors during the first three 
centuries. The semi-rationalistic and so-called impartial and cri- 
tical Christian school are too much imbued with the same spirit. 
The writers of ecclesiastical history among Protestants who take 
sounder and more correct views of early Christianity, and even 
Catholic authors of books generally read, are by far too superfi- 
cial and jejune in their account of its first period.* Nevertheless, 
even the minimized presentation of the great leading and gene- 


* As a work of very different character, replete with information which is not elsewhere 
found, we refer to F. Thébaud’s 7he Church and the Gentile World, 
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ral facts suffices for our purpose, and the most elaborate attempts 
to explain them in a purely human sense only serve to bring out 
more clearly the futility of the effort. 

At the close of the great era of persecution, when the succes- 
sor of St. Peter came out of the catacombs into the Lateran pal- 
ace, and, with the concurrence of the Emperor Constantine, call- 
ed together the First (Ecumenical Council of Nice, the univer- 
sal tradition of the Catholic Church gave utterance to its voice. 
Even those who revolted and began a deadly warfare against the 
faith defined by the council, by an heretical interpretation of the 
ancient creed, concur in their testimony to the apostolic antiquity 
of all that part of Christianity we are engaged in especially vindi- 
cating from the charge of novelty. There can be no doubt that 
the universal church recognized in itself a society constituted in 
organic unity under the hierarchical regimen of bishops, succes- 
sors to the apostles, with the successor of Peter as their Primate. 
There can be no doubt that the religion universally professed was 
sacramental and liturgical, that the true and proper Sacrifice, the 
true and proper priesthood conferred solely and jure divino by 
episcopal ordination, were recognized by all as essential parts of 
the New Law of Christ. There can be no doubt that the author- 
ity of the church was recognized as the proximate Rule of Faith, 
and communion with the one, true and Catholic Church admitted 
to be necessary for salvation. The same reasons which prove 
that all the bishops and the faithful everywhere ; with the excep- 
tion of the few who stood self-condemned by the novelty of their 
doctrine and their schism from the great body of Christians; could 
not have erred in the profession of the Apostolic Faith in the Son 
of God, prove that they could not have all conspired together in 
one common error and departure from Apostolic Order and Doc- 
trine by a false interpretation of the article in the Creed “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church.” These reasons are nume- 
rous, but they can all be traced to one root, viz., that the apostles, 
fully instructed by Jesus Christ and filled with his Holy Spirit, 
committed the sacred deposit of his faith and law to so many, so 
various, so widely separated and independent channels of trans- 
mission, that the failure of secure and pure transmission was a 
moral impossibility. Those who were converted by the apostles, 
and especially those who were ordained by them as their associ- 
ates and successors in the apostolic ministry, were most assured- 
ly imbued by the effect of their instruction and example with the 
genuine and pure spirit of the Christian religion. It is impossi- 
ble to suppose that they could have wished to make an alteration 
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in religion. This first generation continued into the second cen. 
tury, and from these disciples of the apostles, the Christians of the 
second century received thaf instruction and that impress of ex. 
ample which stamped upon them that type of religious character 
which every one may recognize without difficulty as specifically 
Catholic. The same process went on through the third, and in the 
same way that “ the boy is father of the man” this early childhood 
of Christianity produced the adolescent manhood of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. These first three centuries were ages of faith, 
of holiness, of heroism and martyrdom. The inner and the 
outer fires kept away the moral degeneracy and corruption from 
whose fetid cesspool heresy comes forth as an intellectual mala. 
ria. Those early Christians were sincere and zealous, and their 
religion was their all. One of their most characteristic marks 
is their traditional and historical spirit. Their religion was an 
inheritance, a legacy of the New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, of which the apostles were the administra. 
tors and executors. The first of the great Doctors of the fourth 
century, St. Athanasius, was thoroughly imbued with this spirit, 
although he was of Alexandria, where Christian philosophy first 
began to flourish, and he himself was a great reasoner and dog- 
matic theologian. In St. Lrenzeus the same spirit is not only 
dominant but exclusive. St. Ignatius of Antioch, the second suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in that see, is completely filled with it. Toa 
modern Episcopalian or Presbyterian his letters read like the 
charges of Bishop Hobart and Bishop Doane, as if he were writ- 
ing a “High-Churchman Vindicated,”’ with the express purpose of 
exalting the hierarchy. But this is a mistaken view. He was 
really anxious to guard and protect the pure faith in Jesus 
Christ and his gospel against the assaults and wiles of heretics 
who subverted their very foundations. He appeals to tradition, 
to antiquity, to the original and genuine teaching of the apostles, 
and all his exhortations to reverence and obedience towards the 
bishops and clergy are in view of their divine office as the con- 
servators of the deposit of faith and the teachers of sound, apos- 
tolic doctrine. The whole power of religion, in those days, was 
in the conscience ; and no general conspiracy of conscience to 
deceive or to submit to deception is possible, where conscience 
has been so enlightened and thoroughly formed by divine teach- 
ing as it was in the beginning of the Christian religion. The ar- 
gument of Paley can be applied to this case, proving that the 
early Christians could neither have been deceivers or deceived. 
That enormous power of original Christianity which was able to 
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convert such multitudes of Jews and pagans, to withstand all 
the violence of persecution, and to conquer the Roman empire, 
was sufficient to conserve itself and resist alteration. Moreover, 
there were no means of alteration. Religion was in catechetical 
instruction, in the rites and observances of worship, in oral tradi- 
tion, in the preaching of the clergy, in the outward, visible or- 
ganization of the church. Besides the Holy Scriptures, or por- 
tions of the same, there were very few Christian books even for 
those who were able to read and to procure books. There was 
no opportunity for disseminating new doctrines in this way far 
and wide among the clergy and people. There were no general 
councils, and local councils dealt only with local affairs. In a 
word, all means and instruments of producing universal changes, 
and in fact, to a great extent even the means of healthful develop- 
ment and progress were wanting. The universal movement in 
the church was almost wholly the effect of the original, universal 
impulse given by the apostles, and given in common to so many 
centres that their harmonious agreement must be referred to their 
continuity in the line of direction on which they were started, and 
any attempt at universal change would have produced only con- 
fusion. The church of Jerusalem, the church of Antioch, the 
church of Alexandria, the church of Ephesus, the churches of the 
West, could never have been drawn aside from their right course 
one by the other. The Church of Rome itself, powerful for con- 
servation, and for the correction of local and particular aberra- 
tions, was powerless for innovation and alteration. There were 
innovators, rebels, schismatics, heretics, schisms and _heresies. 
But these were local, they were mutually hostile, in open contra- 
diction to antiquity, to apostolical tradition, to the common con- 
sent of the faithful. They were speedily condemned, and gene- 
rally became after a time extinct. All awakened excitement, con- 
troversy, active opposition, and have left their traces in history. 
Universal change into the same errors, even a universal change 
of exterior government, from a Presbyterian to an Episcopal 
form, from an Episcopal regimen of co-equal, independent bi- 
shops to a metropolitan or patriarchal constitution, much more 
a change into a Papal government, was wholly impossible. Most 
of those whose possession of rights was invaded would have re- 
sisted. The result of such an attempt would have been either 
failure or the breaking up of the church into separate fragments. 
Much less was a change of doctrine, introducing a new system 
of sacrificial, sacerdotal and sacramental ideas, a possible thing. 
The heretics of the fourth and fifth centuries, the pagans them- 
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selves, to say nothing of men within the church, learned, fearless, 
and zealous for primitive doctrine, such as St. Jerome, would have 
found out the deviation and reproached with it all its authors and 
abettors. Of all things the most incredible is the hypothesis, that 
silently, imperceptibly, universally, without a trace of its history, 
without a sign of opposition, without an outcry of warning, a 
debased and degenerate catholicity should have entered on the 
possession,.and securely seated itself in the dominion, of the heri. 
tage of truth in Christendom. Supposing, even, that the apostles 
had left Christianity in an indeterminate state, to form and shape 
itself freely, with the sacred writings interpreted by private judg. 
ment as the only rule of faith, it would have been impossible that 
the elements should have spontaneously coalesced and crystallized 
everywhere throughout the world into one, uniform, harmonious 
and common doctrine and order, into the Catholic Church of the 
Nicene Council. 

The last resort of that kind of Protestantism which wishes to 
remain Christian and orthodox without either confessing the 
divine origin and authority of the Catholic Church or placing 
itself in an attitude of extreme and irreconcilable hostility to 
historical Christianity, is not a tenable and defensible position. 
There is no hiding-place for this moderate and liberal Protestant 
orthodoxy, this Neo-Evangelical and semi-rationalistic kind of 
Christianity, in the obscurity of the first three centuries; no 
matter how far back it may creep towards and into the catacombs, 
prisons, secret chambers and other recesses where the church lay 
hidden during the early part of the second century and the latter 
part of the first. The light which the fourth century casts back- 
ward is too strong and clear, even that light which the apostolic 
writings and the remaining documents of Christian and heathen 
literature cast upon these times out of their obscurity, when re- 
flected and gathered into a focus by a soundly critical scholar- 
ship, illuminates their dark corners too brightly, for any theory 
of pseudo-development to conceal its conjectures and sophistries 
successfully. The leap into the dark serves only to cut off all 
hope of escape, and to confront a hopeless and lost cause with the 
truth which it has been evading, after the manner which is natural 
to error, by all sorts of turnings and windings. We call this 
theory an hypothesis of pseudo-development, and it is so, just like 
the similar theory in physics, which pretends to show evolution 
of the like from the unlike, without intervention of efficient caus- 
ality. Its genuine and contraposed object of imitation, the true 
idea which it counterfeits, is the correct theory of development 
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by the evolution of the specific nature within itself, by growth, 
expansion, assimilation, increase in its own kind and progress on 
its own line. 

It is important to take at least some notice of the fact that 
such a development must have taken place in the Catholic 
Church, during its passage through the first three centuries of its 
existence, as well as during the millennium which followed the 
conversion of Constantine. If any one should suppose that the 
claim of the Catholic Church to date from the mission of the 
apostles implies an assertion of the instantaneous outbursting 
into full bloom of Catholicism as it is now visible, or as it pre- 
sented the phenomena of its subsisting being to the world in the 
year 325, it would be a great mistake. Such a mistake is danger- 
ous, because the supposition is incredible, and impossible without 
an astounding miracle such as we know for a fact God did not 
work. The church in its infancy must have been in an infantine, 
inchoate condition. Its outward appearance, its mode of exist- 
ing and acting, a thousand details pertaining to its actual state, 
must have been very unlike what they became afterward. The 
data are wanting by which we can reproduce before our imagina- 
tion an exact picture with perfect and minute delineations, of that 
early, apostolic age. The lineaments of the new religion as a 
concrete reality only show themselves faintly at first, very gradu- 
ally coming out into greater distinctness. It is no more possible 
to trace minutely the growth of the great plant from the mustard- 
seed and make a record of its successive stages, than it is to see 
the corn-stalk, the apple-tree or the infant growing, or to record 
the process by which a language is formed. The divine concep- 
tion of the Infant Jesus, his birth and his childhood, were hidden 
from the world and the devil. He performed a concealed work, 
and his resurrection and ascension were shrouded in a mist of 
obscurity, a cloud of mystery, from all but a chosen few. Unless 
the Lord had chosen to take the world by storm, to ride into his 
kingdom on a chariot of glory environed by an invincible host, it 
was necessary that he should begin his work in secret and pre- 
pare imperceptibly for his open triumph. The humility, the 
poverty, obscurity, ignominy and persecution which ‘enveloped 
the beginnings of Christianity were necessary, in order that it 
might diffuse secretly its pervasive force and sink deeply into the 
soil of humanity, ready to burst forth in due time with irresistible 
and universal power, and by its new growth to supplant and 
crowd out the old, decayed vegetation of heathen philosophy and 
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and vicious customs. It would not have done to announce pub. 
licly and blazon forth loudly from the beginning, that the Chris 
tian priesthood was going to overthrow the Jewish and heathen 
sacerdotal castes, the Christian temples and altars to take the 
place of the splendid shrines of ancient worships, the Vicar of 
Christ to dethrone Czsar and occupy his palace, and Christen. 
dom to seat its kingdom on the ruins of the Roman empire. All 
this was suspected and feared too soon for the peace of the first 
Christians, but found out too late to make their extermination 
possible. The contempt, neglect and obscurity in which the 
facts, dogmas, aims, organization, and general purport of the 
Christian religion were enveloped were its opportunity, and en- 
abled it to spread so widely and grow so strong, that it could 
endure the fire of persecution, come out of the Red Sea of mar. 
tyrdom a vast, unconquerable host, and go forward to possess the 
Promised Land. The apostles and their early successors did not 
provoke and exasperate the religious, philosophical or political 
prejudices and passions of the people and their rulers any more 
than was absolutely unavoidable. They made no premature and 
defiant proclamations of the divinity of Jesus Christ, of the mys. 
teries of the Creed, of the hidden virtues of the sacraments, of 
the powers which the Lord had communicated to the priests of 
his church. A very great reserve, we know, was maintained in 
communicating the deeper and more mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity. The discipline of the secret was thrown around 
them as a veil to hide them from the eyes of the profane and the 
imperfectly instructed. This veil covered over the sacerdotal 
character of the priesthood by concealing the nature of that Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice to which the sacrament of order is essentially 
related. The names given to the hierarchical orders were such 
as to cover with a modest garb the real spiritual power and do- 
minion contained in them. Apostle,’ Bishop, Presbyter, Deacon 
were sufficient as designations of certain offices of superiority, but 
did not disclose to the Jews that new High-Priests, Priests and 
Levites disputed with them the heritage of Moses and Aaron, or 
to the Romans that a new Pontifex Maximus was coming to seat 
himself in the Lateran palace, while every imperial diocese, ex- 
archate, province and city was to receive a spiritual prince and 
pontiff whose episcopal mantle would make the Roman purple 
and scarlet to fade by contrast with its superior lustre. 
The beginnings of the English monarchy were rude and sim- 
ple, compared with its subsequent, slowly enhancing grandeur. 
Our own early colonial settlements, and even our primitive re 
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public under the constitution of 1788 and the presidency of Wash- 
ington, were small and feeble, compared with what the United 
States of North America have become during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The England and the United States of to-day were never- 
theless in the germs from which they have been developed, and 
each nation has grown and flourished according to its own speci- 
fic law. These, however, are human commonwealths, subject to 
much greater modificationg in principles, in dominant ideas, in 
polity and laws, in forms artd customs, than the. church, which is 
a supernatural society, the kingdom of Christ, having a divine 
constitution, divine laws, divine institutions, which in their sub- 
stance are unchangeable, and having a permanent, supreme au- 
thority which regulates all else, not de jure divino and immutably 
fixed, with as much uniformity and stability as is necessary for 
good order. The analogy is therefore true but not perfect. The 
church is sud generis and of a most complex nature. It must be 
studied in itself and by the light of its own principles. An accu- 
rate distinction between what is essential and what is accidental, 
what is de jure divino and what de jure ecclesiastico, what is abso- 
lutely permanent and unchangeable and what is subject to modi- 
fication, what is immovable and what is progressive, is difficult ; 
and for those who are not guided by the authority of the church 
herself the attempt to make it is full of peril and sure to lead 
into many errors. 

In a general way, we may and we must say that the church as 
a human society had its origin, growth and development, except 
so far as a direct divine intervention was necessary, more huma- 
no, and under the general laws of Divine Providence, in a mode 
analogical to other great human institutions. Its episcopal and 
papal polity, its doctrine, laws, liturgy, ceremonial, theology, lite- 
rature, action upon states, upon mankind, upon morals and civi- 
lization, upon the whole world in moving it towards its final end 
and consummation, had to begin from germs and to germinate, 
grow gradually, and become disclosed after the lapse of a suffi- 
cient time. It is absurd to look for a clear, distinct and explicit 
manifestation in the very earliest age of Christianity of all that 
which it contained potentially and afterwards reduced to actu- 
ality. This is one great stumbling-block in the way of Protes- 
tants. They have an imagination of ‘what primitive, apostolical 
Christianity was, which it is very difficult to dislodge. They shove 
this imagination between their eyes and the historical verity. 
They estimate the Catholic Church and religion by certain appa- 
rent features which strike their senses and minds, and they are un- 
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able to find in the New Testament and the earliest Christian re. 
cords that obvious, vivid counterpart and similitude, which they 
think ought to be perfectly and unmistakably evident, if the church 
and religion of the apostles were identicai with the modern Ca. 
tholic Church and religion. If they would look more closely and 
impartially, they would see that they cannot find any counterpart 
of their own idea of the Christian religion. 

When the apostles and disciples were gathered together in 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost next following the Ascension, 
and for some years after, there was no New Testament, no Missal, 
no Breviary, Ritual, or written Code of law and doctrine, They 
had no churches, seminaries, fixed and permanent altars, few costly 
vessels and vestments, no splendor of religion, no external honor, 
not even any recognized civil status or any rights before the law, 
There was no Holy See, there was no regular and universal or- 
ganization of provinces, dioceses or parishes. No one but a child 
or a simpleton could fancy St. Peter with a sparkling tiara, St. 
Paul with a purple soutane, cross and ring, church-bells ringing, 
organs playing, choirs chanting elaborate music, and High Mass 
or Solemn Vespers celebrated in a splendid church crowded with 
well-dressed and ill-dressed people. Neither can we fancy neat, 
sober people carrying a hymn-book wrapped in a white handker- 
chief, or an old lady sitting in her parlor of a Sunday with her 
spectacles on, reading her Bible. St. Peter was not called His 
Holiness, St. John His Eminence, or St. James the Most Reve. 
rend Lord Archbishop of Jerusalem. Our Lord went about and 
conversed among ‘men in a very simple and informal way, with. 
out any outward show, royal pomp, or ceremonious observance 
of the worship due to him. It is not likely that the disciples 
knelt down before him, or sang hymns in his praise, or observed 
any more forms of outward reverence than he himself had been 
accustomed to practise toward St. Joseph and the Blessed Vir- 
gin. When St. Peter and the apostles were left by him to take 
his place, the same familiar and informal way of conduct must 
have continued among the disciples, and only gradually given 
way as the simple, loving brotherhood of Christians changed 
and expanded into a numerous, widely spread, regularly con- 
stituted society. This is all in harmony with God's way of 
redeeming and saving mankind, with nature, and the fitness of 
things. It is very charming and lovely, when we remember 
the great, the mysterious, the divine, which is hidden be- 
neath the modest veil. But, forgetting or denying all this, we 
have nothing left which is other than commonplace and insignifi- 
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cant ; if made much of, incongruous and absurd. Those who set 
forth only the human in Jesus Christ take away the whole mean- 
ing of his mission. Walking in a coarse tunic and barefooted, he 
was none the less Emmanuel, The Son of God in the most per- 
fect and glorious human nature. He needed no splendid raiment 
or coronal of gems to give him royal dignity. Those who take 
from the apostles their sublime and mystic character, and who 
make of the Holy Eucharist only a simple meal which the disci- 
ples ate together as a way of keeping up their brotherly love, 
make of Christianity a weak, inept and pitiful association of well- 
meaning people, about equal to a Moral Society or a Sewing-Cir- 
cle ina country village, as a means of regenerating thé world. 
When we really look at that small body of men, women and 
children who used to gather together in the Coenaculum of Jeru- 
salem, we find that, although wanting in the learning, the com- 
manding genius, the wealth, the political power, the human 
prestige, the natural forces of every kind, which could make 
any considerable success in their undertaking hopeful, they 
possessed by the legacy of their Almighty Lord all the high 
and divine gifts which were sufficient for their sublime work. 
The priesthood is not in high titles and brocaded vestments, 
the sacrifice is not in marble altars and golden chalices, in 
solemn chant or splendid ceremonial, the church is not in 
magnificent cathedrals and wondrous works of art, the coun- 
sels of perfection are not in stately monastic walls, the faith 
is not in libraries of learned folios, the essence of catholicity is 
not identical with a world-wide imperial domain embracing patri- 
archates and provinces and dioceses. The glowing language of 
the prophets and the exalted diction of the church-offices, when 
they speak of the apostles and of the church which they founded, 
are in singular contrast with the outward appearance of things 
which a haughty Jew or a proud heathen looked upon with aver- 
sion and disdain. Yet this language is literally verified in the 
highest, that is, in the spiritual sense, in the apostles and the 
apostolic church. “The king’s daughter was all glorious with- 
in.” The bride of Christ was like “ Barfuss” in Auerbach’s ex- 
quisite romance, so beautiful and admirable in her poverty, that 
the Synagogue with all the costly remnants of ancient queenhood 
was like discarded Vashti in the presence of Esther, and the fa- 
ded, licentious religions of the world were like Cleopatra beside 
Marianne; in comparison with her chaste, unadorned beauty, 
needing no adornment, but worthy of the costliest. Fine rai- 
ment is a masterpiece of human skill, the body which it decorates 
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is the masterpiece of divine workmanship. All which is added to 
the substance of the Catholic Church is its clothing and decora. 
tion, not the Mystical Body of Christ itself. Even the actual ex. 
tension of its substance by catholicity, the hierarchical organiza, 
tion of its diffused episcopate and laity, is not its one, holy, catho. 
lic and apostolic essence, just as the size and symmetry of the 
members in a noble and fully developed man are not identical 
with his human essence. The church was virtually Catholic in 
its smallest and most infantine beginning. The power was there 
which was afterwards applied through the widest expansion, 
The first link of the chain of tradition was immovably fastened 
in the rock of the foundation. The source welled up in secrecy 
and silence with the perennial supply of pure water which filled 
great rivers and multitudinous streams flowing in every direc. 
tion. 

But it is necessary to come to particulars and speak more de. 
finitely. 

In the first place, the apostolic church was strictly one society 
throughout all the extent which it acquired during the first cen- 
tury, and in all its parts. 

Second, the apostles were one corporate college possessing su- 
preme power, under their prince. 

Third, their teaching was the proximate rule of faith and 
morals. 

Fourth, the dogmas of faith were explicitly taught and be. 
lieved in their integrity, as the first principles and fundamental 
truths from which all later dogmatic and theological teaching and 
science have been expanded. 

Fifth, the Holy Eucharist was a sacrifice, daily offered as the 
great act of Christian worship. The forms and externals, though 
simple, had all the propriety and solemnity befitting such a great 
Act, so far as means and circumstances permitted, and were the 
original model from which all the liturgies in ancient and univer- 
sal use were constructed. 

Sixth, the Seven Sacraments were all administered with an 
explicit belief in their sanctifying efficacy. 

Seventh, the Counsels of Perfection were taught and prac- 
tised. 

Finally, the entire hierarchical organization was contained in 
the apostolate immediately instituted by Jesus Christ, having its 
summit in the principality of Peter, and was actually established 
by degrees, as soon as the exigencies of good order and stability 
required it, and fit subjects were found in sufficient number who 
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could be entrusted with the complete, ordinary jurisdiction of 
bishops who were to succeed in the place of the apostles. 

There is nothing more clearly and explicitly set forth in the 
apostolic writings than this, that the church was constituted as 
“Qne Flock under One Shepherd.” This oneness was most visi- 
bly manifest when the entire Catholic Church was comprised in 
one diocese and one parish at Jerusalem, with St. Peter as Chief 
Pastor and all the other apostles as his coadjutors, the whole 
multitude of the faithful, a few thousands in all, being gathered to- 
gether around them, under their immediate superintendence. It 
is this unity of the whole church as one body which is the pri- 
mary and fundamental principle of order and organization. The 
formation of distinct parts and divisions, from the parish to the 
patriarchate, is consequent upon this, subordinate to it. Distinct 
local churches under the jurisdiction of particular bishops, are 
necessary, because it is impossible that a universal church should 
be congregated in one, and be immediately governed by one. It 
was necessary that the Bishop of the Catholic Church should 
have colleagues, in order that the full episcopal authority should 
be applied everywhere and to all. These bishops must be nu- 
merous enough to govern every part of the church throughout 
the world, and yet, not so numerous that their number, and the 
smallness of the division of the church into local parts would 
make the episcopal body too large for a supreme senate of the 
whole church, and the multitude of distinct parts favor disinte- 
gration rather than unity. The wants of the faithful require 
however a much larger number of priests than could be safely 
entrusted with the plenary sacerdotal character of the episcopate. 
When the faithful are numbered by the hundred million, the 
priesthood must be numbered by the hundred thousand, while 
the bishops cannot suitably be increased to more than a few 
thousand, even if all the world should be in the Catholic Church. 
The organic constitution of the church, therefore, provided for 
unity by the appointment of one Supreme Head, and for the mul- 
tiplication of parts by the institution of the ‘episcopate with the 
priesthood of the second order and the inferior order of the dia- 
conate associated and subordinated for the fulfilment of the com- 
plete work of the sacred ministry. We find the apostles institut- 
ing and ordaining first the deacons of the church of Jerusalem, 
when the practical need of such an order had become manifest. 
From the time of their dispersion from Jerusalem until the end 
of the apostolic age, we find by the inspired records and the 
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testimony of ecclesiastical writers, that just as rapidly as cir. 

cumstances required and allowed them to do so, they created 

and formed an adequately numerous clergy, consisting of dea. 

cons, presbyters, and bishops who had either general or local 

jurisdiction like that which they themselves exercised. How 

many bishops were ordained during the first twenty years and 

placed over churches with full and permanent jurisdiction cannot 

be ascertained with certainty. It is a matter of probability and 

conjecture only, whether the apostles who evangelized the Orien. 
tal countries at first left the nascent churches generally under the 
temporary charge of mere presbyters, or whether, as Petavius 
and Mamachius suppose, a considerable number of those who are 
called by that name received also episcopal consecration. Dur. 
ing that eariiest period, before St. Jerome asserts that a decree 
was made, and by degrees put in execution, that one bishop with 
supreme rule should be permanently placed in every city, there 
were certainly some besides the thirteen, who had been raised to 
the dignity of the apostolate and were called apostles, though not 
sharing in that extraordinary and universal commission which 
the twelve and St. Paul received from Jesus Christ. St. Jerome 
and St. Pacian say this. (S. Hier. in Gal. i. 19, Pac. Ep. 1.) Peta. 
vius and other learned men think that St. James of Jerusalem was 
one of these. St. Mark, St. Barnabas, Silvanus, Epaphroditus, 
probably Apollos, Timothy, and Titus were of this number. At 
a later period, Evodius and his successor Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna, Linus, Cletus and Clement who succeeded 
St. Peter in the Roman See, St. Apollinaris of Ravenna, and others 
whose names are mentioned in ancient documents, were ordained 
by the apostles. A provisional government by presbyters can 
have existed, if at all, only during the first thirty years, and in 
that part of the church in Asia which was frequently visited by 
several of the apostles and their coadjutors. Those who evan- 
gelized other parts of the world, in the more distant parts of the 
East, and in the West, established the episcopal organization from 
the very beginning, 4s all tradition and history testify. St. Epi 
phanius says: 


“It was not possible for the apostles to put all things in order at once. 
There was need in the first place of presbyters and deacons, that both to- 
gether might administer ecclesiastical affairs. Wherefore, where there was 
no one as yet at hand worthy of the episcopate, there was no bishop ap- 
pointed for that place. But when necessity demanded, and there was no 
lack of men worthy of the episcopate, then bishops were appointed. But 
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when there was no great multitude, there might not be found any who could 
be made presbyters ; wherefore these were contented with a bishop only.” 


(Hom. 75 adv. Aérium.) 


Whatever way may be taken to explain scant and ambiguous 
notices in the Acts and Epistles about this early and incipient 
stage of ecclesiastical organization, the irregular and provisional 
order of ecclesiastical administration continued only during about 
thirty years, and in certain parts of the church. From the be- 
ginning, a regular episcopacy was established in the principal 
churches. St. James was early appointed the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem with patriarchal jurisdiction over Palestine. St. Peter estab- 
lished the See of Antioch and ordained Evodius as his successor. 
He sent St. Mark to Egypt to found the Patriarchal See of 
Alexandria. St. Peter established the Holy, Apostolic See at 
Rome, placing his chair in the palace of the Senator Pudens, 
and from that moment the doom of the Czesars and of the Roman 
empire was sealed. Episcopal sees were dotted all over the 
world which ever after traced their line of bishops back to their 
apostolic founder. Timothy was placed at Ephesus, Titus in 
Crete, Polycarp in Smyrna. When St. John wrote his Apoca- 
lypse, he addressed himself to the bishops of the seven principal 
churches* of Asia Minor, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodicea, which were all metropolitan 
sees. It is a curious fact analogous to the use of the term Angel 
by St. John to denote a Bishop, that in the new hierarchical con- 
stitution of Judaism which had its centre at Tiberias, the chiefs of 
the clergy were called Angels. Polycarp was already in Smyrna 
and Ignatius in the Chair of St. Peter at Antioch when St. John 
was seeing his visions in Patmos. Soon after, the second century 
commenced. The church went down into the sea of blood, fol- 
lowing St. Peter and St. Paul, St. James, St. Ignatius, St. Apolli- 
naris, St. Clement, and the other apostolic leaders on the way of 
martyrdom. It was this line of martyrs and confessors which 
handed down the tradition of the apostles to the august assembly 
of bishops at Nice. The apostles bequeathed their doctrine and 
their authority together with their blood to their successors, who 
in turn sealed their credentials and their testimony with their 
own blood, dyeing ever more and more deeply in its purple cur- 
rent the episcopal robe. For three centuries every heir to the 
mitre was an heir presumptive to the crown of martyrdom. On 
many days in every year the altar and its ministers are vested in 
scarlet and crimson in their commemoration and honor. During 
all this primitive and heroic age there is no trace to be found in 
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the apostolic and catholic church of anything like the so-called 
Evangelical Protestantism. The Ideal of that age is the Catholic 
Ideal, and just as surely as Christianity is a divine religion, the 
Genesis of the Catholic Church has an apostolic and divine 
origin. 

CONCLUDED. 





GOETHE’S DEDICATION TO FAUST. 


I. 


YE floating forms! again you’re drawing near; 
My troubled gaze beheld you once before. 
Shall I now strive to hold you firmly here? 
Yearns my fond heart e’en yet for mystic lore? 
Forward ye press; ’tis well: then rule the hour. 
My bosom heaves as touched with youthful feeling, 
As, forth from cloud and mist, around ye pour 
Enchanted breathings, your advance revealing. , 


II. 


You bring’ me pictures of a brighter day, 
Visions of loveliness that passeth show ; 
Like to traditions wrested from decay 
Love reappears and friendships fervent glow ; 
And pain returns in mournful echoes sighing 
Over life’s labyrinthine, devious maze, 
Naming the good ones who, in joy replying, 
Beguiled the blissful hours of bygone days. 


III. 


Alas! they will not hear the coming song, 
Those cherished souls who heard the first I sang. 
Vanished from sight is now the friendly throng, 
Silent the echoes that around me rang; 

My voice now vibrates to an unknown crowd, 
Whose very praise but swells of grief the tide, 
Since they whose cordial greetings made me proud, 

If yet they live, are scattered far and wide. 









































A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


IV. 


I am oppressed with longings once foregone, 
For that weird realm where mystic souls belong ; 
It floats above me—undefined in tone 
Like an Aolian harp—my lisping song. 
A shudder seizes me ; tear follows tear ; 
The rigid heart unbends in ecstasy ; 
What I possess I see as from afar, 
And what is lost becomes reality. 





A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT LIFE’S OUTSET, 


LATER that evening Olivia sat alone in the parlor of the little 
home which was to own her for its mistress days and months, 
perhaps years, to come. The conversation held with Nano 
McDonell in the preceding chapter cannot have failed to give a 
fair idea of this cheerful lady’s disposition. The kind, active 
sympathy of her nature, its graceful, womanly vivacity, so tem- 
pered by good sense and true modesty as never to exceed due 
bounds, were united to intelligence and piety of a high order. 
She was educated, too, after the fashion of, Charles Reade’s ideal 
heroines—that is, could speak a few languages besides her own, 
play the piano correctly and well, sing charmingly, make her own 
dresses and bonnets, and cook with shining success. Her culture, 
in the transcendental sense, was remarkable only by its absence. 
She was the black beast of the cultured circle to which Nano 
belonged, and where Nano admitted her in order to startle the 
refined body whose intolerance was as conspicuous as their pro- 
fessions of liberalism were loud and ridiculous. She knew no - 
mythology. 

Her sunny disposition found proper expression in the sunniest, : 
purest, shapeliest little figure and countenance. She was not a 
handsome woman. She was too little to merit that appellation. 

Her light hair and blue eyes, her pretty mouth and fine com- 
plexion, her graceful alertness and well-shaped body, were the 
qualities which arrested the eye and gave Olivia the reputation 
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of a beauty. Her pure heart shone in her eyes and gave a new 
expression to the loveliness which, without it, would be only the 
beauty of the flower or the butterfly. When she spoke the 
sweetness of her voice, the good sense of what she said, the kind. 
ly wit or innocent sarcasm of her words, and the pretty dimples 
that ran up and down in playful response to her own emotions 
were sure to attract her hearers and win from them admiration 
and very often regard. One young gentleman of a pugnacious 
disposition and high rank had already laid siege to her heart and 
carried the outworks. She was sitting now alone in her parlor, 
her sewing in her hands; but the needle had dropped from her 
fingers, and her eyes were gazing dreamily, and with a shade of 
sorrow in them, into nothingness. Outside the wind moved the 
professional sign enough to bring to her ears a gentle squeak of 
the “sweetest music in the world.” The fire was flashing and 
leaping in the grate, and the clock on the mantel pointed almost 
to the hour of nine. 

“ Poor Nano!” she said aloud, and the words showed of whom 
she was thinking. The sound of her voice roused her from her 
meditation, and she resumed her work with a sigh. The thought 
of her friend’s condition had long been the thorn in her heart of 
love and faith, and she longed to see her obtain the security and 
peace of truth. The interview of a few hours previous was not 
soon to be effaced from her mind. Some of its facts still rankled 
severely. 

“T wish she had not uttered them,” she thought, “or that 
I could forget them, or that her ways of thinking were not 
so wild. She is growing wicked. How can she help it, having 
no one to help her to good and refusing to look for assistance, 
when we, with every facility to avoid evil, find the work so hard?” 
Again, after a long interval of thought, she said aloud: “ Poor 
Nano, poor dear Nano!”’ 

“ Poor Olivia,” mimicked a deep voice from the door. She 
gave a little scream of surprise, and rushed to throw her arms 
around the neck of a stalwart young fellow who was just enter- 
ing, to upbraid him for giving her such a fright, and to assist him 
in a sisterly way to remove his outer clothing. He sat down in 
the easy-chair, when the first flurry was over, laughing. In the 
strong light of the hanging lamp the faint resemblance to his 
sister was clearly seen, although his muscular development and 
rougher complexion took away considerably from the likeness. 
And, moreover, his face was grave and serious in its expression, 
and had perpetual care marked upon its handsome outlines. 
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« Poor Olivia!” he said again when comfortably seated. “ You 
have any amount of pity for your neighbors and not a drop for 
yourself. Didn't somebody say that charity begins at home?” 

“ Yes, dear; and somebody answered that ¢a¢ was no reason 
why it should stay there.” 

“ And I say again that that ¢hat is no reason why it should 
make an old gossip and gadabout of itself. There is a mean in 
everything—” 

“ And especially in men,” interrupted she. 

“No innuendoes, if you please. There isa mean in everything, 
and it should be sought out. Shed some tears for your own 
pretty self now and then. Afterwards give away as much sym- 
pathy as you wish.” 

“T hate that self,” returned Olivia, half in earnest. “It is a 
very demon in the world. I speak from experience.” 

“That is an unsafe admission, sister, and you are scarcely 
twenty summers old.” 

“But you won't take advantage of these admissions, Harry,” 
said she pertly. ‘“ You make too many yourself.” 

“Not so damaging in character, though,” he responded. 
“But this Miss Nano, whose name is always on your lips, and 
whose excellent qualities seem to have bewitched you complete- 
ly—what is she, a poetess or a philosopher or a blue-stocking ?”’ 

“ All three,” said Olivia earnestly. 

Her brother held up his hands to ward off an imaginary 
dragon. 

“ All three, I repeat,” said the little lady with great decision ; 
“and if you knew her you would not fail to love and pity her as 
Ido. Sht isa genius. She writes the sweetest poetry, equal to 
much that I have read in Longfellow, and has all the world’s 
philosophies and mythologies at her fingers’ ends. But her prin- 
ciples are of no worth and would not stand a severe shock, and 
education has so warped her kindly heart and disposition, and 
filled her with so much of cant, that I must call her a blue-stock- 
ing. But oh! Harry, no handsomer she is there alive.” 

“ Beauty is the gilding of the pill,” said Harry, making a wry 
face; “and do you expect, innocent, that I shall swallow it un- 
resistingly ?”” | 

. “What else is there to charm the men more effectually than a 
lovely woman? You want to sneer, sceptic ; but look at that and 
be silent.” And she pressed into his hands a photograph of her 
friend. 


It was impossible to look on the handsome, haughty, and 
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intellectual face of Nano McDonell without emotion, and the 
doctor, hardened as he had been in the severest of schools, and 
not inclined to surrender on the instant, felt a momentary thrill 
steal through him as his eyes rested on the beautiful countenance, 
He remained silent for some time, absorbed in studying the pic- 
ture, while Olivia watched him with a keenness that almost bor. 
dered on anxiety and argued the presence of the deepest spirit 
of intrigue in her innocent breast. He handed the photograph 
back with a deep, involuntary sigh, as if awaking from a pleasant 
dream. Olivia clapped her hands and laughed in triumph. 

“Oh!” said he, blushing at his inadvertence, “ photographs 
flatter.” 

“So they do,” assented she, “even in this instance. For Miss 
Nano is not always on exhibition, and one may never rouse her 
into that attitude and that expression again. But oh! Harry,” 
continued the cunning enthusiast, “if you saw those lovely eyes 
with the fire of life in them—” 

“ They express intolerable pride,” he interrupted. 

“ And unutterable tenderness sometimes, and glorious anger, 
and withering scorn. But O dear Heaven! if the soul were but 
the shadow of the body in spiritual beauty there would be noth- 
ing to grieve for. She is a woman that can be led by love—” 

“ Where is the woman that can’t?” said the cynic. 

“ And if some strong, manly nature, gifted as her own, but 
commanding and good, were to make her his wife, ah! then 
what might we not expect?” 

“ Speaking from a medical point of view,” said the unmoved 
Harry, “ we might expect—” 

“You wretch!” screamed she in his ear, “don’t say a word. 
You are in love with her already, and I shall bring you to the 
next stage—jealousy. Dr. Killany is wild about her.” 

“Indeed! I never had the honor of a close acquaintance with 
the gentleman, but I should say he would make the very worst 
of husbands. Do you know, I have been thinking of entering into 
partnership with him. He has a splendid practice, and probably 
finds courting and practising not agreeable neighbors. He is to 
send a messenger to-night to inform me of his decision on the 
matter. I thought he had already come.” 

“ There has been no messenger yet. I do not like—but likes 
have nothing to do with business. Will the arrangement be bet- 
ter than independent work?” 

“For a time infinitely better. It is a real stroke of fortune. 
Don’t you see that for many months I could do no more in my 
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present position than pay expenses? With Killany I shall have a 
handsome salary. And, again, I shall become known in the city. 
When I do start on my own account I shall have hosts of friends. 
Yes, it is a real stroke of fortune.” 

“{amsoglad. After all your hard struggles, Harry, to find 
a safe position at last!” 

She took his hands in hers and they looked into each other’s 
eyes. Her last words and her affectionate action had caused a 
burst of feeling that turned their thoughts into a gloomier chan- 
nel and shut out for a time the remembrance of those who had 
formed the subject of their conversation. They could not speak, 
and a delicious silence settled on the room, save for the crackling 
of the fire, and the ticking of the clock, and the wind-born music 
from the professional sign outside. 

They were all m all to each other, these two, although the 
first indications of separate interests intervening were beginning 
to declare themselves. They had been orphans from childhood. 
Their memories of father, and mother, and friends, and home 
were too indistinct to give them deeper sorrow than the natural 
yearning for these objects could bring. The charity of strangers 
had been father and mother tothem. Harry had been educated in 
American colleges at the expense of a guardian whom he had never 
seen. The same was the case with Olivia, but she had spent her life 
in the convent of the Ursulines at Quebec, and was as patriotic a 
Canadian as ever breathed. They had not been often together in 
the twenty years of separation, but they had clung to each other 
as lonely, friendless hearts will cling, and absence only strength- 
ened the ties of natural affection. A few years back the myste- 
rious friend who had supported and protected them through 
childhood withdrew his assistance and left them to fight their 
own battle with life. Olivia easily found a situation, and in the 
course of time became companion to Nano McDonell. Her 
brother began the practice of medicine at Philadelphia. Not 
meeting with even hopeful success, he drifted to the remote 
towns, and finally settled in the city of Toronto, where our story 
finds its scenes and characters. His life had been one of self- 
denial and pain. He had no resources save his talent, which 
often brought him to starvation’s verge; but his brave heart, 
‘strengthened by the simplest and holiest trust in God, never 
wavered. He was anxious to make a home for his sister, that for 
a few years at least they might know the pleasures of that com- 
panionship so long denied them. All his struggles were nerved 
with that ambition which was accomplished in the end. They 
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sat in thcir own home, no longer outcasts. Their roof-tree was 
firmly rooted. In its shade they looked back on the past with 
mild regret and Christian satisfaction. The mystery connected 
with their earliest life sometimes troubled them. Olivia had been 
too young to recall any incident of that time. Harry knew, or 
thought he knew, but it was much like a dream, that his parents 
were of English extraction and had come from Brazil to New 
York. Some locks of hair and a few letters still remained to 
them as memorials,of those dear ones. The secrecy which their 
guardian preserved was puzzling. They had never even seen 
him. So little promised to be derived from an investigation, 
however, that Harry had never resolved upon making an effort 
in that direction. 

That was their simple story. Harry was a good-looking fel. 
low of twenty-eight, with a fine figure, a severe, deep nature, and 
a talented mind. The discipline of poverty had left its impress 
on his character in the broadest letters. His face, as we have 
said, was marked with lines of care and melancholy. Their 
causes had long disappeared, but the suffering he had endured 
had given him stability and firmness of mind, had opened his 
heart to the keenest sympathy for the sufferings of others, and 
had taught him above all the necessity of unwavering confidence 
in God, its consolation and its reward. His disposition was 
noble and generous, yet shrewd, too, and full of caution. He had 
made too many painful blunders in his struggle for bread to give 
his generosity free rein at every opportunity. An honorable prv- 
dence guided even his kindest charities, and impulse was a thing 
of the past with him. 

“Fairly settled, as you say, Olivia,” he said after a long si- 
lence. “Yet I have a name to make, though in the meantime 
money will be plentiful enough.” J 

“You will not find that so very hard,” said she, with loving 
confidence. “Iam not without some influence. I know many of 
the best and highest people here, and first among them is my poor 
Nano. Her friendship for me will bring the crowd to you. 
Have I been altogether useless ?”’ 

“ My guiding star, dear,” answered he tenderly, “ could hardly 
have been that. If you had not been near to cheer and strengthen 
me I should have succumbed many a time.” 

“ And now,” he added, as if struck with a sudden inspira 
tion, “I seem destined to lose it just as I begin to enjoy its 
glory.” 

She blushed the gentlest of colors. 
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«“|’m not to blame,” said she, “ and, as I told Nano, it is to be 
expected.” ; ; 

«Nano always! This woman has bewitched you.” 

“May I be far distant when she has done the same for you! 
The men are the silliest of creatures over a woman. I could not 
believe it until—” 

He would not take up her words when she stopped, but smiled 
and enjoyed her confusion. 

“ Until you had experience of it yourself. You haven’t found 
it unpleasant, since you seem anxious that more of our sex should 
grow sillier still.” 

She looked up innocently, her manner when intending a 
crushing reply, but Harry was saved the proposed humiliation 
by a diversion in the hall. There arose without the sound of 
fierce scuffing, intermingled with curses, blows, and the tramp- 
ing of feet, and the next moment a young gentleman threw open 
the parlor-door with great violence, dragged in by the collar the 
humorous Mr. Quip, struggling, kicking, and reproaching, and 
crushed him forcibly into a chair. 

“ Sir Stanley !”’ cried Olivia. 

“ An eavesdropper, Harry,” said the baronet, gasping. “ Your 
pardon, Miss Fullerton, for this rough intrusion, but I caught 
this fellow with his ear to the keyhole.” 

Mr. Quip looked up sideways mournfully. His hands and 
legs were dangling, his clothes crumpled and torn, his whole ap- 
pearance very much like that of a captive chicken. The beady 
eyes stared bright and inquiring at nothing at all. 

“] ask pardon,” he said when he had recovered his voice suf- 
ficiently to speak, “ but I must contradict the gentleman. He is 
laboring under a false impression. I dropped a key close to the 
door, and was stooping to look for it, when I was set upon and 
roughly handled by him. I believe there’s law in this country.” 

“There must be some mistake, Sir Stanley,” interposed the 
doctor. “Is not this Dr. Killany’s messenger?” 

“Your servant, sir,” said Mr. Quip appealingly. “I have a 
note for you. If you will obtain my release from this semblance 
of a gentleman—” 

The semblance shook Mr. Quip with violence. 

“You deserve a kicking as well for your impudence as for 
your dishonesty,” said he ; “ people don’t look for keys through 
keyholes.” 

“It might have fallen on the other side,” Quip suggested, un- 
able to conquer his desire to quiz. “I could give many instances 
VOL, XXXII.—13 
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of a like nature. My papa—poor old man! he died of a very in. 
teresting congestion—had in his—”’ 

Sir Stanley shook him again with increased violence, 

“T believe there’s law in this country,” said Mr. Quip. 

“Then you shall have the benefit of what there is, With 
your permission, Miss Fullerton, | shall kick the thing out of 
doors.” 

“Which permission you will not get,” said she. “Let the 
poor fellow go. He has done no harm.” 

“It might teach him manners and sounder principles of hon. 
esty. But as you command—” and shaking the bird from his 
grasp with disdain, he camé over to her side. Mr. Quip gathered 
his limbs and his rags together, and made a faint attempt to ar- 
range his necktie. ! 

“It’s not often I’m so caught,” said he in apology, “ particu. 
larly in the presence of ladies.. My confusion is too severe to 
permit of my remaining longer, and I beg that you will not insist 
upon it. I have only to deliver you this note, sir, and wish you 
a good-evening. There is no answer required.” 

He handed a slip of paper to the doctor, made an elaborate 
bow to Olivia, and walked to the door. On the threshold he 
stopped and waved his hand loftily towards Sir Stanley. 

“ We shall meet again,” he said, and walked away with the 
air of a crushed tragedian. The baronet’s laugh rang in his ears 
as the door closed. 

“Very melodramatic,” said Olivia. 

“You should have let me kick him.” 

“And have missed in consequence that tragic departure? 
Why, Sir Stanley, where zs your humor?” 

And they at once fell a-talking with the honest intention of 
finding it out, which gave rise to much whispering and laughing 
on the baronet’s part, and wonderful blushing on the part of Oli- 
via; and so earnest were they in the search that the doctor, who 
was smiling cheerfully over the contents of the note, allowed him- 
self to be forgotten, and fell asleep in his chair. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WEAVING THE WEB, 


An elegant building on a principal street bore on one of its 
doors the name and profession of Dr. Killany. The first floor 
was devoted to the mysteries of commercial life. The second 
contained in its area the private office, consulting-room, and wait- 
ing-room of the city’s most fashionable physician. Dr. Killany 
was a man of refined and luxurious tastes. His offices were fur- 
nished in the richest and most tasteful manner, and it* was the 
daily delight of the doctor’s patients to spend some time among 
his bric-A-brac collections and enjoy the charms of his witty, 
sparkling, and cultured conversation. Such calls might be sup- 
posed to intrude slightly on the professional duties. Perhaps 
they did, but they did not diminish the professional income. 
Time and personal advantages were not thrown away valueless 
on the whims of rich patients, and it was noticed that they who 
came oftenest and remained longest paid the heaviest bills. 

The library or private office for the most held the doctor's 
presence. A bell from the outer rooms summoned him to the 
apartment for consultation. Mr. Quip manipulated the bell, and 
very often, as whim or need or occasion suggested, the patients 
as well. The waiting-room was his domain. A pretty table and 
some shelves in a corner held his papers and books—for Mr. Quip 
aspired to professional honors. He had the slang of the medical 
department to the highest perfection; and it was one point in his 
favor that through a close study of his excellent model, the doc- 
tor, he had acquired the professional polish and affectations. He 
was fond of exercising his newly-acquired powers on every safe 
and convenient object. To the uninitiated the ordeal of an inter- 
view with Mr. Quip was not the least of the terrors which at- 
tended a visit to the reserved and distinguished physician, his 
master. 

At the earliest office-hour of the morning after his adventures 
with Sir Stanley Dashington and the Fullertons, Mr. Quip was 
sitting in deep study of a medical work. On his countenance 
were no traces of the indignities there administered by the indig- 
nant baronet. A placid look rested there instead, as if he were at 
peace with himself and all the world besides, and his thoughts 
were dwelling on more important things than the little check he 
had received that evening. Perched on the arm of a chair, his 
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legs turned and twisted for support about every convenient pro. 
jection, his eyes blinking and winking with cat-like regularity, Mr, 
Quip read, pondered, and gave an occasional utterance to the pro- 
found thoughts that were surging within him. There was no louder 
motion on that floor than the winking of his eyes. The soft car. 
pets, carefully-hinged doors, and gliding movements of doctor 
and servant precluded the necessity of noise. Voices never pene. 
trated through the walls. Even the tinkle of the library-bell 
which Mr. Quip managed was silvery enough to be unheard by 
outside ears. ; 

While the student was reading and pondering there came a 
sharp, imperative, and boisterous knock at the door. He was not 
so deep in his book as not to hear it, but with a due regard for 
the matter before him, and a proper understanding of his posi- 
tion as servant to the first physician of the city, he concluded to 
let the rabble wait. Therefore he read a few lines more, and was 
putting away his bookand disengaging his legs from their various 
entanglements when the visitor unceremoniously entered and 
saved him the trouble of leaving his seat. The new-comer was 
an acquaintance, a man about thirty years of age, smart; well 
dressed, and familiar. There was a world of anger in his eye as 
it rested.on Mr. Quip, to whom it was pleasing, on taking note 
of the mood of his friend, to get angry too, and to address the 
stranger in terms of vigorous reproach. 

“ Juniper,” said he with dignified utterance, “ you have been 
visiting this institution long enough to know that the strictest 
etiquette is observed in the waiting-room even.” 

“Inside or outside?”’ snapped Juniper in tones so loud that 
Mr. Quip put his hands to his ears in agony. “ Stuff!” continued 
the gentleman scornfully. “D’ye think, my hawk, that I’m to 
stand on such observances? No, no; I leave that to those who 
get something in return for the money you squeeze out of ’em, sir.” 

Mr. Quip took away his hands from his ears and laughed 
softly. 

“Very good, Juniper; I shall borrow five dollars from you on 
the head of that, or tell it as my own at the club. But I beg of 
you to lower your tone in speaking. What my deep regard for 
you prevents me from doing Dr. Killany would not hesitate to 
do should you disturb him by your unseemly manners.” 

Juniper thereupon went into convulsions, and roared so loud 
that the windows shook. 

“ Kick me out of doors, I suppose? I shouldn't like him to 
get his claws on me, if they are anything like yours.” 
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Mr. Quip laughed uneasily and made a note in his diary. 

“ This won’t do, Juniper. You are living too high. Witti- 
cisms from men of your kind spring only from good feeding. 
Your pulse is going at a fearful rate. You must come down to a 
potato-diet, and take fresh air on the street-corners daily about 
this hour.” 

« Not an inch do I budge on any consideration,” said Juniper. 
«“ Besides, I have news for you. Having spent my money on the 
hungry medical crowd—” 

“ Thirsty, you mean,” Quip interrupted. 

“ And being obliged to go to work, I have got a position in 
the asylum, taking care of madmen, at fifty dollarsamonth. How 
is that for good fortune?” 

“Not bad—for you,” answered the other, with a critical 
glance at the lusty limbs and swelling muscles of his friend. 
“You've found your vocation. Mind is not your department, 
but matter is. At least you save yourself from digging. And so 
our little circle will lose one of its best members, and we shall 
never more have the pleasure of feasting at your expense. How 
did you turn out so lucky?” 

“Stated my case to an old chap who knew my father years 
ago. McDonell, the importer, got me the place.” 

“Quite a distinguished patron! He didn’t lend you any 
cash?” 

“No; perhaps I would not have taken it if he had.” 

“T wouldn’t have tempted you with offers had I been in his 
place. I’m not overflowing with cash, and I was hoping that you 
could have favored me in that line.” 

“You owe me some two hundred dollars now, Quip ; and 
I swear I'll have it out of you in hard cash or in broken 
bones.” 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Quip, jumping suddenly to his feet. 
“Now, if you want to see some fun, and behold the result of a 
speculation in milk and water, step behind that door. There’s 
a youth just entered the hall below. He is coming up the stairs. 
He is here. Go.” 

Mr. Quip had waked into sudden animation at sight of his 
legitimate prey, an innocent rustic who was walking up to 
his fate with a courage born of ignorance and desperation. He 
was coming to consult the most renowned physician of the city. 
Mr. Quip met him at the door and led him in silence to a seat. 
“You have come to consult Dr. Killany, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir,” blushing and frightened. 
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“ A preliminary examination is necessary before you can be 
admitted. Fifty cents fee.” 

The money was hastily and willingly paid. 

“Do not be alarmed at any of my movements. I shall first 
ascertain the rate of your pulse.” 

With great deliberation and impressiveness he attached a wire 
to a clock on the mantel and twisted the other end about the 
patient’s wrist. 

“ Remain perfectly still. There is no cause for alarm.” 

His voice was soothing, but his actions belied his words, and 
the patient trembled with agony. There was a silence for some 
minutes. Mr. Quip was waiting for the hour of ten, when the strik- 
ing of the clock would add to the solemnity of his decision. He 
kept with thumb and finger atight hold of the youth’s nose, where 
he asserted the jugular vein to be, and he counted with profes- 
sional emphasis and professional comments its fancied pulsations. 

“ One—two—three—four, delightful! | Five—six—seven—no, 
seven and a half—what’s this? Heart action running contrary to 
pulse action—bad indications! One—two—three—are you a 
light sleeper and eater? I thought as much. One—two—three 
—move your arm up and down gently ten times. One—two— 
three—if the clock-like machine strikes ten when you are done | 
consider you in no danger.” 

This last movement was scarcely completed when the clock 
struck ten. Mr. Quip sat down before his patient with a banter- 
ing smile on his hatchet-face. 

“A healthier boy than you, sir, it has rarely been my lot to 
meet. You have been deluding yourself. The test I have ap- 
plied is infallible, but if you wish to be fully satisfied you shall 
hear the doctor’s own opinion.” He pulled the bell-cord and 
flung open the folding-doors to the consulting-room. Before 
they closed on the youth an effective view of the physician en- 
tering from the library beyond was given to those without. It 
was threatening and awe-inspiring, and never failed to produce a 
deep impression on beholders. 

Mr. Juniper came out from his hiding-place with a counte- 
nance purpled and eyes tear-wet from restrained laughing. 

“ What a bit of freshness!” said he. “I haven't seen the like 
since I came from the country first. After all, Quip, you must 
net a pretty income from your position here.” 

“Not a cent,” said Quip. “Do you think me dishonest 
enough to retain money so obtained? My position would be 
soon lost if I indulged in that work long.” 
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Mr. Juniper winked at these disinterested words and took his 
departure. 

“Call up some time and see me,” he said in going. “I-know 
the penitentiary is more in your line, but the asylum doesn’t want 
interest.” 

“Not while it is conducted by lunacy, Juniper, of which you 
are the essence. Good-morning.” 

Shortly after the call-bell rang. Mr. Quip hastily threw open 
the folding-doors, and a second impression was witnessed—the 
distinguished doctor bowing his patient out, the latter the very 
personification of hope in his appearance. 

As there were then no other patients to be attended to, Dr. 
Killany returned to his library and resumed the meditations 
which the late episode had interrupted. The room in which he 
sat was a model of elegance, richness, and taste. Its colors were 
of the soberest hue, and it was furnished with numerous little 
curtained alcoves and stained-glass windows. Here stood a 
cabinet of bric-a-brac; from out a half-curtained niche peeped 
cunningly a marble Cupid ; where a soft twilight hue lingered all 
day upon the wall hung a gem in painting. It might have been 
a room in an old castle, with its arched oak ceiling, its waxed 
floor, its curious shapes of furniture, and its strange design. The 
doctor, sitting at his desk in a costume of sober black, the sub- 
dued light from the windows falling on his pale, intellectual face, 
hiding all its lines of wickedness and intensifying its dark beauty, 
looked the very spirit of the place. His head was resting on his 
hand, and his brows were knitted in deep thought. Like his ser- 
vant, he gave occasional utterance to his impatient and surly 
meditations. His interview on the preceding afternoon had been 
a satisfactory one, but its success had only opened up new 
avenues and new necessities of intrigue to his scheming brain. 
Intrigue was his element, but he could grow impatient over it, 
nevertheless. He was a Bohemian, a mere adventurer, needy but 
talented, with a constitutional distaste for work and a strong de- 
sire of rising to wealth and station at a single bound. He hoped 
to do this through Nano McDonell. The first step had been 
taken, and he was now considering the difficulties which still 
stood in his way. 

They were two: the impossibility of winning Nano’s love and 
the intended restitution which McDonell had spoken of. To 
obtain Nano as a wife and retain the dowry intact were the pre- 
sent objects of his scheming. He felt that it was impossible to 
attach Miss McDonell to him by any ties of affection, With her 
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keen perception of character she had read him, in the first days of 
their acquaintance, through and through. She would stoop to 
unite herself to such a man as he only when her own baseness 
might equal his. Interest was the only bond which could unite 
them. She loved power and wealth to a morbid extent, and 
dreaded obscurity and poverty more than death. To retain so 
much good he felt positive that she would not, if cunningly 
worked upon, stop at the doing of much evil. The knowledge of 
her father’s sin and of his present intentions might cause at first 
a revulsion of feeling. Her high position, her reputation for vir- 
tue, her intellectual pride might urge her at first to reject impera- 
tively any idea of holding a property which was not her own. 
Such scruples would be got rid of by a vivid picture of con- 
sequences; the heirs-at-law would be shown to be dead, which 
would send the property into the state coffers ; and the necessity 
of secluding her father from the world in order to prevent un- 
pleasant family scenes would soon make itself absolute. By de- 
grees growing familiar with evil she would not only consent to 
his measures, but propose and take measures of her own to pre- 
vent the loss of that sodearly loved. Inall these doings he would 
be the powerful, indispensable adviser, and such a position offer- 
ed many opportunities. The ideaof holding the position brought 
up a train of pleasing images to the doctor’s mind. His frowns 
vanished and he walked through the room for a few minutes, his 
face smiling, in full enjoyment of the anticipations of the future. 
The second difficulty was the more easily arranged, since it 
depended solely on overcoming the first. One fact was upper- 
most in Killany’s mind—restitution. The glimpse of his chang- 
ing dispositions which Mr. McDonell had unwisely afforded him 
alarmed him more than can be conceived. It was an unexpected 
feature in the game, and rendered the confinement of the silly 
old man an imperative necessity. To get rid of him by murder 
was a means from which Killany would always shrink. In his 
economy it was a mistake, an egregious blunder, and equivalent 
to a surrender of the scheme which it was intended to assist. He 
could be made idiotic, but to this Nano would never consent, 
little as she cared for the parent who had never given her ten 
words of fatherly affection in his life. A gentle restraint might 
be employed, and lunatic asylums were not yet without abuses. 
It would be a severe strain on Miss McDonell’s virtue to stoop to 
things so eminently at variance with her education. Culture has 
no principles to face necessity, however, and he felt no fear but 
that with his assistance she would reason wrong right upon the 
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present occasion. It was done every day in matters where there 
was little at stake, and why not extend the application of the 
rule? 

The doctor thought and said many other things, in the course 
of an hour, more or less connected with this subject. He was a 
man of caution, skilled in the weaknesses and strengths of his 
own character, and rarely committed a blunder in that respect. 
Yet his habit of thinking aloud, although it had never yet led him 
into actual danger, was imprudent. It was even dangerous, he 
would have said and felt, had he seen the position which for a 
long time Mr. Quip occupied at his door. That gentleman never 
lost an opportunity of using his ears, which had a great affection 
and fitness for keyholes, and during the meditations of his master 
every involuntary remark had entered through his greedy auri- 
cular organ, causing the strangest imaginable contortions of his 
face. However, the remarks were disjointed, being uttered at 
long intervals, and Mr. Quip was no wiser in the end. 

The sound of footsteps on the stairs drew Mr. Quip from his 
pleasant occupation. He hastened into the waiting-room, and 
was at the door in time to receive Miss McDonell, who entered 
with the air of one not a stranger to the surroundings. Indeed, 
she had often been there before, and, as a distant relative of the 
physician, was privileged with admission into the sacred precincts 
of the library. The theatrical proceedings were omitted in her 
case. Mr. Quip, with solemn bows and an official expression, led 
her to the door of the penetralia, threw it open with a profound 
salaam, and announced Miss McDonell. Killany for a moment 
looked anxious and annoyed, but he came forward smilingly to 
take her hand and lead her to a seat, expressing his delight at the 
honor of her presence, and saying many civil and ordinary things 
in a most warm and devoted and extraordinary fashion. She re- 
ceived them languidly as a matter of course. 

“You are to dine with us to-day,” she said. “I hope you 
have not forgotten it.” 

“It would be impossible to forget it, Miss Nano.” 

“And you can make a professional visit at the same time. 
My father complains of indisposition. Though not actually ill, 
he looks haggard enough to suit an ill-wisher.” 

Killany started imperceptibly and looked at her keenly. 
Her gaze was turned from him. She was watching the light fall- 
ing through the closed windows, and no suspicion of having said 
a sharp thing was in her manner. 

“A passing fit,” said he, with an inward wish that it were 
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something more. “ Professional and business men are subject to 
it. In your father’s case I have the causes off by heart.” 

He watched her still to see if she observed a double meaning 
in his Words, but she only said, “ Indeed!” and was silent. 

“ Do you know,” he continued, “ that Parepa-Rosa will be at 
the Royal this week? I thought you would wish to hear her, 
and I engaged a box for one evening. May I count on the honor 
of your presence?” 

“ Oh! certainly,” said she, rousing herself into something like 
animation. ‘ How very kind of you! And Parepa is to be here 
with her heavenly voice and her cheery face! It is so rare for a 
good singer to come to Toronto that this will be a memorable 
event.” 

He was about to make some reply when the silver bell at his 
hand gave out its warning. 

“ A patient or a visitor,” he said. ‘“ Will you excuse me for a 
short time?” 

“Tam going myself.”” And she accompanied him to the door. 
“I wished only to have you call in time to see my father. Let 
me thank you again for your kindness in inviting me to the 
opera.” 

“Do not speak of it.” 

He opened the door at the same moment, when from the wait- 
ing-room Mr. Quip ushered in Dr. Fullerton, and the three met 
face to face in the centre of the room. The blue eyes of Fuller- 
ton looked conscious, Killany was plainly annoyed, but Miss 
McDonell was innocence itself with regard to both gentlemen. 
She saw a fair-haired, graceful man in the perspective, and, not 
having the honor of his acquaintance, ignored him. Killany, 
however, understanding her deep affection for Olivia and her 
often-expressed desire to know the brother of her friend, felt that 
it would not be wise, his own wishes to the contrary, to anger 
Nano by allowing to pass this legitimate opportunity of making 
them acquainted. 

“T may presume enough in the present instance,” he said to 
Nano in his calm, polished tones, at the same time extending his 
hand to Dr. Fullerton, “to introduce to you my new assistant 
and the brother of Miss Olivia—Miss McDonell, Dr. Fuller- 
ton.” 

The faces of the pair exhibited for a moment the faintest ex- 
pressions of surprise. They were of course surprised, Miss Nano 
at her own nearsightedness, and Harry at the unexpectedness of 
the introduction. They bowed and said a few commonplace 
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things, and then, under guard of Killany, she continued on her 
way to the carriage. 

When the doctor returned he took his assistant to an apart- 
ment opening off the consulting-room in the same manner ‘as his 
own, and gave it over to his special use. It was fitted up in good 
imitation of the library, being neat and tasteful, but inexpensive 
in the decoration and furniture. 

“ As we have settled upon the main articles of our partner- 
ship,” said he, “ there will be no need to review the thing to-day. 
This is your domain. Mr. Quip is at your service in the matter 
of messages and the like, excepting outside of office-hours. How 
did you take in the appearance of our city belle, Miss McDon- 
ell?” 

“ She is beautiful,” said Harry, with feigned indifference, but 
his heart was fluttering. “I have seen her before, and have heard 
of her often enough. Olivia regards her as divine.” 

The other laughed and went away with easier feelings. 

Harry did not think it necessary to tell him that he dreamed 
of her at night and was half disposed to fall seriously in love with 
her by day. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





A DROP FOR DIVES. 
“Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue.” 


HarK! sinful man of earth. Dost thou not hear 
Thy brother Dives’ cry? Go, comfort him, 
And from thine eyelids’ overflowing brim 

Drop down one sorrowing penitential tear. 

This is the drop he craves to ease his pain ; 
Though ever weeping, all his tears are vain. 

The true repentant tear, thou know’st full well, 
No eye can shed in heaven, nor will in hell. 
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A MISSING PAGE OF CATHOLIC AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY.—NEW JERSEY COLONIZED BY CATHO.- 
LICS. 


WE are wont to appeal to Maryland as the great witness of 
the spirit of tolerance displayed by our Catholic forefathers in 
the establishment of colonies in the New World. Many will be 
surprised to find a similar appeal made to New Jersey as another 
important witness of the genuine spirit of Catholic charity to- 
wards erring brethren in the presence of sad unkindness mani- 
fested towards them both in the mother-country and in the 
colonies. This is the more remarkable as Protestants delight in 
casting up to the Catholic Church, as peculiar and essential to 
her mode of action, the spirit of persecution, without weighing 
the seriousness of the charges which they make. We do not con- 
sider ourselves as discoverers of new facts with regard to the 
history of New Jersey, but many will be surprised to know that 
New Jersey, and Long Island in New York, were colonized by 
Catholics, and for the precise purpose of giving Catholics shelter 
from Protestant persecution whilst offering to Protestants ample 
religious freedom. 

The constitution of New Jersey, whilst in 1776 holding forth 
as its basis liberty of conscience, retained until 1844 the tell-tale 
clause that 


“No Protestant inhabitant shall be deprived of his political and civil 
rights.” 


Few are aware that in the first constitution of the colony of New 
Jersey, or, as it was known in its first charter, the Province of 
New Albion, the Catholic settlers had proclaimed aloud the prin- 


ciple of religious toleration as early as the year 1634 in these 
words: 


“No persecution to any dissenting, and to all, such as the Walloons, 
free chapels, and to punish all as seditious and contempt as Bztter rail and 
condemn others of the contrary; for this argument or persuasion All Re- 
ligion Ceremonies or Church Discipline should be acted in mildnesse, love 


and charity, and gentle language, not to disturb the peace or quiet of the 
Inhabitants.” 


It is most creditable to Catholics that whilst they were the 
constant object of the most cruel system of persecution in the 
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mother-country, and were tempted, by the hope of worshipping 
God according to their conscience, to abandon their native coun- 
try and seek a refuge in the far-away lands depending upon the 
British crown, their first thought was to offer equal rights, civil 
and religious, to all other Christian bodies that might choose to 
dwell upon the lands granted to them. 

The Catholic leader of this colony, and the first Englishman 
that settled New Jersey, was Sir Edmund Plowden, to whom a 
charter was granted by Charles I., in 1634, of the territory now 
called New Jersey and Long Island, but designated in the charter 
as New Albion and the Isle of Plowden, whilst Sir Edmund 
Plowden was designated lord proprietor, earl palatine, gover- 
nor and captain-general of the province of New Albion. Edmund 
Plowden was a descendant of an old Saxon family of Shrop- 
shire, England, that received its name, Plowden (z.c., kill-Dane), 
from acts of p-owess as early as A.D, 920 against the Danish in- 
vaders of England. His ancestor, Roger de Plowden, served in 
the Crusades under King Richard Coeur de Lion, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Acre in 1191, and for some distinguished ser- 
vice received the augmentation of two fleurs-de-lis to the family 
arms. The Plowden family remained firmly attached to the 
Catholic faith in the midst of all the changes and dire persecu- 
tions of the sixteenth century. The Earl of New Albion’s grand- 
father was the famous lawyer of Queen Elizabeth’s time to whom, 
though a Catholic, she had offered the chancellorship, when he 
gave the following answer: 


“Hold me, dread sovereign, excused. Your Majesty well knows I find 
no reason to swerve from the Catholic faith in which you and I were 
brought up. I can never, therefore, countenance the persecution of its 
professors. I should not have in charge your Majesty’s conscience one 
week before I should incur your displeasure, if it be your Majesty’s royal 
intent to continue the system of persecuting the retainers of the Catholic 
faith.” 


The queen, we are told, “admired the firm frankness of her 
sergeant, and, in yielding to his remonstrance, deprived herself 
and the nation of the service and credit of an able, disinterested, 
and upright judge.” He was, however, subjected to many an- 
noyances because of his refusal to subscribe to the observance of 
uniformity of divine service, and for having been present at Mass. 
An anecdote illustrative of the times is told* of the Plowden 


* Records of English Province S. F., series x. part ii. p. 542. 
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family concerning a trap that was laid for him, whence his quick 
wit saved him: 


“He was once informed by evil-intentioned persons that he could hear 
Mass at a certain place. He availed himself of the opportunity, though 
liable to heavy punishment. He was tried for the offence, but, suspicious 
of foul play, he asked the supposed priest if he could swear to being a 
priest, who answered in the negative. 

“Edmund Plowden replied: ‘ The case is altered. No priest, no Mass, 
no violation of the law.’ ‘The case is altered, quoth Plowden’ became 
afterwards a proverb.” 


Edmund the Earl of Albion’s eldest brother, Thomas, renounc- 
ed all his prospects of earthly welfare to become a Jesuit, and in 
1623 was on the perilous English mission, when by statute 27 
Elizabeth it was death for a priest to be found in England. He 
went under the name of Father Salisbury, and was seized by the 
pursuivants at Clerkenwell, March 18, 1628. One of his sisters, 
Margaret, was a professed nun in the order of English Augus- 
tinianesses at Louvain, of which convent she became procuratrix 
in 1653. She passed forty years, from 1625, the date of her pro- 
fession, to 1665, the date of her death, in earnest devotion to the 
exercises of the cloister. 

In the chronicles of this convent we find an account of the 
persecutions and troubles to which Francis, the Earl of New 
Albion’s brother, who had succeeded to the Plowden estates, was 
subjected : 


“When the troubles began in England between the king and his Par- 
liament, and Catholics were chiefly plundered, then did this good gentle- 
man (Francis) feel his part of the misery, living then at his house named 
Shiplake, in Oxfordshire, which was finely seated hard by the river Thames, 
whence he might when he pleased go by water into divers shires, as also go 
to London; and then fle lived there with divers of his friends with him, so 
as they were about sixty in number. And keeping a good house, they would 
then sometimes entertain the bargemen that came that way, who gave 
them but an ill return for it, giving notice to the Parliament forces and be- 
lying Mr. Plowden by saying that he mustered men for the king. A great 
company came and set upon the house, shooting at it, so as all lived there 
were fain to fly in haste, and they plundered the house and took all away. 
After that Mr. Plowden was forced still to fly from one place to an- 
other for to keep himself out of their hands. Then he came and lived 
awhile at Reading, until that also was besieged and taken by the Par- 
liament, yet upon condition that those who would might safely de- 
part away. Whereupon Mr. Plowden’s household, taking their chiefest 
goods and five hundred pounds with them, departed in a coach out of the 
town. But when they were come forth the Puritan Earl of Essex said to 
his soldiers, ‘Come, boys, plunder now,’ so they took the coach with all 
their goods and money, leaving them only the clothes on their backs; and 
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they came then and lived at Oxford until that town was also surrendered. 
After that they were fain to retire themselves to their house named Aus- 
tum (Aston), and to live very privately, where they were so beloved by their 
tenants that they redeemed for them the house and goods which were se- 
questered, who repaid them again. They lived but poorly by reason of the 
troubles, not daring to have anything but what was merely necessary, being 
still in danger of plundering. They were much beloved of their neighbours 
by reason that Mr. Plowden, having skill in law, did help them in their 
business, and his wife, who was skilled in surgery, did very charitably assist 
them in their necessities.” * 


Their daughter Elizabeth became a nun in the same convent 
of Augustinianesses in Louvain, and died its superior in 1716. It 
was this Mr. Plowden’s youngest brother, Edmund, to whom 
was granted the charter of New Albion. We have dwelt at 
length on the history of members of his immediate family to show 
how the troubles to which he and they as Catholics were exposed 
at this time had much to do in persuading him to take refuge in 
some part of the British colonies, where he might be unmolested 
in his temporal and spiritual concerns. 

All could easily foresee, whatever might be the outcome of the 
struggle between the Parliament and the king, that Catholics 
would not be spared by either party. For the greatest and most 
dreaded reproach that the Parliament could make against the 
king was that, because his wife, Queen Henrietta of France, was 
a Catholic, he was secretly favoring popery and trying to sub- 
vert the Protestant establishment and come to terms with the 
pope. To prove that there was no foundation for such a charge 
he was constantly renewing edicts for the imprisonment of priests 
and for the sequestration of the property of Catholics. In the 
year 1628 he carefully excluded all English Catholics from the 
queen’s chapel at Somerset House; he offered in successive pro- 
clamations a reward of one hundred pounds for the apprehension 
of Dr. Smith, the Catholic bishop ; and he repeatedly ordered dur- 
ing the year 1629 the magistrates, judges, and bishops to enforce 
the penal laws against the priests and Jesuits. The law left it to 
the king’s option to exact from the lay recusants the fine of 
twenty pounds per lunar month; he allowed them as a favor to 
compound for a fixed sum to be paid annually into the exche- 
quer—sometimes one-tenth, sometimes one-third of their yearly 
income—to gain, not the liberty of serving God according to their 
conscience (that was still forbidden under severe penalties), but 
the permission to absent themselves from a form of worship 
which they disapproved. 

* Records, p. 348. 
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Edmund himself, to avoid the inconveniences of these frequent 
annoyances, had gone to the Continent, where he spent much of 
his time in useful travels and in maturing plans which he had con- 
ceived for colonizing a tract of land that had once belonged to 
the South Virginia Company, but which, by the dissolution of 
this company, had reverted to the British crown. Lord Balti- 
more had returned from his unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
colony within the jurisdiction of Virginia—unsuccessful because 
the government of the colony refused to allow it unless he sub- 
scribed to the oath of allegiance and supremacy purposely framed 
to exclude Roman Catholics—and had petitioned for and obtained 
a charter for the country beyond the Potomac, and to which the 
name of Maryland was given in honor of the Catholic queen, 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. From the Public Record Of- 
fice, London, Colonial Papers,* we find that the petition of Ed- 
mund Plowden, knight, and others for the territory north of 
Maryland quickly followed, asking “ for the like title, dignity, and 
privileges to Sir Edmund Plowden as was granted to Sir George 
Calvert, knight, in Newfoundland.” This petition was granted 
on July 24, 1632, eighth year of the reign of Charles I+ He 
seems to have acted without delay upon the grant made to him, 
and we find a charter issued under the great seal of the king on 
June 21, 1634, giving the conditions, and describing the country 
conveyed to Sir Edmund Plowden. It was designated as New 
Albion ; and the charter also indicates the purpose for which it 
was sought: 


“Whereas our well-beloved and faithful subject, Edmund Plowden, 
knight, from a laudable and manifest desire as well of promoting the Chris- 
tian religion as the extending of our imperial territories, hath formerly dis- 
covered at his own great charges and expenses a certain island and regions 
hereinafter described in certain of our lands to the western part of the 
globe, commonly called Northern Virginia, inhabited by a barbarous and 
wild people not having any notice of the Divine Being, and hath amply 
and copiously peopled the same with five hundred of our subjects, being 
taken to that colony as companions of the same pious hopes; and the 
colony being founded . . . hath humbly supplicated our Royal Highness to 
erect all that island and region into a province and county palatinate,... 
and also praying that we should create and invest the same Edmund Plow- 
den, knight, and his assigns with the dignities, titles, and privileges of 
governors of the provinces: Therefore know ye that we have given, etc., to 
Edmund Plowden all that entire island near the continent or terra firma of 
North Virginia called the Isle of Plowden, or Long Island, and lying near or 
between the 39th and 4oth degree of north latitude, together with part of the 
continent or terra firma aforesaid near adjoining, described to begin from the 


* New York Historical Collections, 1869. + Strafford Papers, i. p. 72. 
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point of an angle of certain promontory called Cape May, and from thence 
to the westward for the space of forty leagues, running by the river Dela- 
ware and closely following its course by the north latitude unto a certain 
rivulet there arising from the spring of the Lord Baltimore's in the lands of 
Maryland and the summit aforesaid to the South, where it touches, joins, 
and determines, with all its breadth ; from thence takes its course unto a 
square leading to the North by a right line for the space of forty leagues to 
the river and part of Reacher Cod, and descends to a savannah touching 
and including the top of Sandhay, where it determines, and from thence to- 
wards the South by a square stretching to a savannah which passes by and 
washes the shore of the Island of Plowden aforesaid, to the point of promon- 
tory of Cape May above mentioned, and terminates where it began.” 


This description almost corresponds to the territory known to- 
day as New Jersey and Long Island. 

Beauchamp Plantagenet, of a very distinguished family, is the 
first to give.an extensive account of what was done by Sir 
Edmund Plowden, ina pamphlet by him, published in 1648 in 
England. He claimed to be the descendant of Sir Bernard Plan- 
tagenet of Chawton, Blendworth, Clanfield, and Catrington, in 
Hampshire, which possessions had, however, been lost to the family 
in the civil wars in the time of Henry VI. The name also indi- 
cates that he was related to the Edward Somerset, a/ias Planta- 
genet, Lord Herbert, Baron Beaufort, etc., to whom, on April 1, 
1644, Charles I. gave acommission under the seal, appointing him 
commander-in-chief of three armies of Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
foreigners, authorizing him to deal with the confederate Catho- 
lics of Ireland to send an army to help him against the Parlia- 
ment. He mentions having visited Barbadoes, St. Christopher’s, 
Bermudas, New England, Virginia, and Maryland. Campbell, in 
his history of Virginia, p. 210, tells us that in course of his.ex- 
plorations Plantagenet, coming to Virginia, was very hospitably 
entertained by Captain Matthews, Mr. Fantleroy, and others, find- 
ing free quarters everywhere. As this account of Beauchamp 
Plantagenet is very rare, we think it advisable to give copious 
extracts, which will be found of very great interest : 


Description of the Province of New Albion, and a direction for adventurers 
with small stock to get two for one and good land freely, and for gentlemen 
and all servants, labourers, and arttficers to live plentifully. 


“To the Right Hon. and mighty Lord Edmund by divine Providence 
Lord Proprietor, Earl Palatine, Governour, and Captain Generall of the 
Province of New Albion, and to the Right Hon. the Lord Vicount Monson 
of Castlemain, the Lord Sherard Baron of Letrim ; and to all the other the 
Vicounts, Barons, Baronets, Knights, Gentlemen, Merchants, Adventurers, 
and Planters of the hopefull company of New Albion, in all 44 undertakers 

VOL, XXXII.—I4 
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and subscribers, bound by indenture to bring and settle 3,000 able trained 
men in our said severall plantations in the said Province : 

“ Beauchamp Plantagenet, of Belvil, in New Albion, Esq., one of the com- 
pany, wisheth all health, happinesse, and heavenly blessings. May it please 
your good Lordships and fellow-adventurers : Having been blasted with the 
whirlwind of this late, unnaturall, and civill English war, seeing the storm 
more likely to encrease than to calm, I recollected my former journal. .. . I 
perused all the books of any English Colonies. . . . I conferred with my fel- 
low-patients, 7 Knights and gentlemen, my kindred and neighbours. . 
The storm grew far more tempestuous with thundering and lightning, black 
and terrible gusts and spouts that made the rivers and my friends to hide ; 
for the roaring of the cannon beat down their wals and houses ; the Musque- 
teers, Dragoons, and Pistold Horsemen swept all Ca****[ Catholics] and 
their goods afore them ; the Pikemen in their inclosures left them no beds, 
pots, or pans ; their silver plate was turned into earthern dishes ; new names 
and terms like an unknown language and like to strange tongues, un- 
heard of as far as our Antipodes, called Cavalleers, Engagers, Independents, 
Roundheads, and Malignants, like the Gothes, Huns, and Vandalls and 
Alans that invaded and conquered Italy, Spaine, and France ; and like the 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles that conquered Brittany. These having plun- 
dered and put upon us new Laws and Ordinances called Contribution, Ex- 
cise, Quartering, and Sequestrations, my friends were now and rightly by 
God's Providence made light, and not troubled or incumbered with much 
stuffe to travel with, nor farms, tenements, nor copyholds, and for our 
sins our pride abated, our hearts humbled. I resolved to bea Newter in 
this quarell, not to kill English men and Christians, but with Christ to fly 
into Egypt, and, like the Apostle Paul, to fly out of one city into another 
and get out of the fire. At last my seven Knights and Gentlemen im- 
ployed me, the oldest and boldest traveller, to see all English Plantations 
by warrant, to buy land in the healthiest and best for us eight and fora 
hundred servants and twenty of our old tenants and families. . . . Thus 
instructed I viewed Barbadoes and St. Christopher’s, Bermudoes, New Eng- 
land, and Virginia and Maryland; avoiding Virginia and Maryland (which 
I found healthier and better than Virginia), for then it was in war both 
with the Susquehannocks and all the Eastern Bay Indians, and a Civill 
War between some revolters, protestants, assisted by 50 plundered Vir- 
ginians, by whom M. Leonard Calvert, Governour under his brother, Lord 
Baltamore, was taken prisoner and expelled. . . . They related of the ex- 
cellent temper and pure air and fertility of soil, . . . vallies of grapes, rich 
mines and millions of elkes, stags, deer, turkeys, fowl, fish, cotten, rare 
fruits, timber, and fair plains and clear fields which other plantations want ; 
this excelling all others, and finding it lay just midway between Virginia, 
too hot, and the cold New England on the other, after one hunting voiage 
and * ** 60 miles on one side of Albion and 310 miles on the other side 
and Long Isle, finding the countries better and pleasanter than related, | 
made my addresses to Lord Governour of Albion. I resolved to return to 
Holland and to transport my friends. . . .” 


Of Earl Plowden he says: 


“I hope without offence or imputation of flattery to affirm his virtues 
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more than the gems of the Coronet of this Our Earl Palatine doe adorn his 
noble part: Since to me comscientia mea mille testes | have had the honour 
to be admitted as his familiar, have marched, lodged, and cabbined together 
among the Indians and in Holland, have seen so many of his Manuscript 
Books and most excellent Rules and observations of Law, Justice, Police, I 
found his conversation as sweet and winning as grave and sober, adorned 
with much learning, enriched with six languages, most grounded and ex- 
perienced in formal matters of State policy, government, trade, and sea 
voiages, by 4 years travell in Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium, by 5 
years living an officer in Ireland, and this last 7 years in America, his stu- 
die and suits at home and abroad enabling his impartiall and infallible 
judgement of Judicature and certainly his perfect knowledge of his 23 In- 
dian Kings. . . 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ BEAUCHAMP PLANTAGENET. 
“ MIDDLEBORO, this 5 of Decem., 1648.” 


The Earl of Albion appointed his eldest son and heir appa- 
rent, Francis Lord Plowden, Baron of Mount Royall, and Gover- 
nor, and his son Thomas Lord, Plowden, Baron of Roymont, 
High Admiral; and his daughters Winefrid, Baroness of Yve- 
dale; Barbara, Baroness of Ritchneck; and Katherine, Baron- 
essof Prince—. Beauchamp says that “ Bracton, the ancientest of 
lawyers, averres Earl Palatines have regall power in all things 
saving liegance to the king.” This new title and peerage were 
“by special act of Charles I.,as Emperor of England, granted that 
both by Tenure and Dependency this Province shall be of the 
liegance of Ireland,” whence his honors and precedency held 
throughout the whole British dominion. Beauchamp Plantage- 
net gives an account also of the way of dealing of the govern- 
ment of the new colony with religion: 


“It is materiall to give a touch of Religion and Government to satisfy 
the curious and well-minded adventurer. For Religion it being in England 
yet unsettled, severall translations of Bibles, and those expounded to each 
man’s fancy, breeds new sects, I conceive the Holland way now practised 
best to content ail parties: first by act of Parliament or Grand Assembly to 
settle and establish all the Fundamentals necessary to salvation, as the three 
Creeds, the Ten Commandments, Preaching on the Lord’s Day and great 
days, catechizing in the afternoon, the Sacrament of the Altar and Baptism ; 
but no persecution to any dissenting, and to all, such as to the Walloons, 
free chapels, and to punish all as seditious and contempt as Bitter rail and 
condemn others of the contrary ; for this Argument or persuasion All Reli- 
gion Ceremonies or Church Discipline should be acted in mildnesse, love 
and charity, and gentle language, not to disturb the peace or quiet of the In- 
habitants, but therein to obey the Civill Magistrate. . . . For the Po- 
litique and Civill Government and Justice Virginia and New England is 
our president [precedent]. First the Lord Head Governour, a Deputy Gov- 
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ernour, Secretary of Estate or Seal Keeper, and twelve of the Councill of 
State or Upper House ; and these or five of them is also a Chancery Court. 
Next, out of the counties or towns, at a free election or day prefixed, thirty 
Burgesses or Commons. Once yearly, the 1oth of November, these meet 
as a Parliament or Grand Assembly, and make laws or repeal, alter, ex- 
plain, and set taxes or rates for common defence, and without full consent 
of Lord, Upper and Lower House nothing is done.” 

Evelyn, who is described as having been for four years in the 
country, enumerates the various tribes of Indians with which he 
was acquainted, giving the total as about eight hundred. Planta- 
genet adds to his list the names of various other tribes, detailing 
with some minuteness their respective numbers, which he figures 
at about two thousand in New Jersey, whilst there were four 
kings on Long Isle, with about eight hundred bowmen. 

We find also that a chivalric order was instituted under the 
name of “ The Albion Knights, for the conversion of the twenty- 
three kings.”” This band professed to have at heart only a desire 
for the conversion of the twenty-three Indian tribes living within 
the limits of Sir Edmund's grant. Hence upon the badge of their 
order we find their own and Plowden’s arms supported by the 
right hand of an Indian kneeling, around which are twenty- 
two crowned heads, the whole being encircled by the legend: 
“ Docebo iniquos vias tuas et impii ad’ te convertentur” (I shall 
teach the wicked thy ways and they will be converted to thee). 
The knights’ device was a hand holding a crown upon the point 
of a dagger above an open Bible, and the palatine’s arms, two 
“ fleurs-de-lis,” upon the points of an indented belt with the le- 
gend, “ Virtus beat suos” (Virtue makes its own happy). 

Sir Edmund Plowden visited his territory in person about 
1641, and, from collating the various authorities, we gather that 
the first colony was established on the Delaware River. Lord 
Baltimore in the year 1685, befgre the Committee of Trade, “gives 
their lordships an account that in the year 1642 one Plowden sailed 
up Delaware River.”* Plantagenet, writing in 1648, says that he 
had passed seven years in the colony. 

In the Albany Records of 1644 are two documents + showing 
that in 1643 Sir Edmund Plowden, knight, bought of Philip 
White the half of the bark then owned by Peter Laurents and 
Mr. Throckmorton, and which was then freighted on account of 
said knight. Winthrop, in his journal, says in 1648 : 


“That here [Boston] arrived one Sir Edmund Plowden, who had been in 
Virginia about seven years. [The territory comprised in New Albion had 


* Votes of Assembly of Pennsylvania, vol. i, p. 17. ¢ Vol. iii, p. 224. 
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once belonged to the South Virginia‘Company.] He came first with a pat- 
ent of a county palatine for Delaware Bay, but, wanting a pilot for that 
place, he went over to Virginia, and there having lost the estate he brought 
over, and all his people scattered from him, he returned to England for sup- 
ply, intending to return and plant Delaware, if he could get sufficient strength 
to dispossess the Swedes.” * 


In a Dutch work published in 1650 it is said: 


“We must now pass to the South River, called by the English Delaware 
Bay. We cannot omit to say that there has been here [New Netherlands], 
both in the time of Director Kieft and in that of General Stuyvesant, a cer- 
tain Englishman who called himself Sir Edward [Edmund] Plowden, with the 
title of Earl Palatine of New Albion, who claimed that the land on the west 
side of the North River to Virginia was his by gift of King James [Charles] 
of England; but he said he did not wish to have any strife with the Dutch, 
though he was very much piqued at the Swedish Governor, John Peintz, at 
the South. River, on account of some affront given him too long to relate.” t 


Mulford, in his History of New Jersey, gives as full an account of 
the history of New Albion as can be gleaned from the contempo- 
rary documents. Earl Edmund Plowden conducted a company 
into the province, mentioned by Plantagenet as five hundred, fix- 
ing his principal residence at the manor of Watsesset. The 
whole extent was divided into several manors, which served to 
give titles to each member of the earl palatine’s family. A com- 
pany from New Haven, consisting of fifty families, settled on a 
small stream called Varcken’s Kill, not far from the Delaware, 
and swore fealty to him as the Palatine of Albion. This acces- 
sion from New Haven gave rise to a descent of the Dutch, by 
command of Governor Kieft of New Netherlands, upon this set- 
tlement. The Dutch had been particularly incensed at the en- 
croachments of the New Haven colony ; and when not only they 
approached them from the north, but their activity was displayed 
by sending this body of settlers to a part of the country so far 
south of New Amsterdam to which the New Haven colony could 
have no pretence to lay claim, Kieft’s anger knew no bounds, and 
he sent a body of men, who took possession of the settlement, 
burned the houses, dispersed the colony, holding a number of the 
people as prisoners. The Swedes, who had also made settlements 
in this part of the country, joined with the Dutch, but were not 
content with attacking this colony from New Haven, but seem to 
have attacked the other English settlements made by Plowden, 
as we may gather from his statement at New Amsterdam that he 
was very much piqued with the Swedish governor, John Peintz, 


* Winthrop, vol. ii. p. 325. / 
t Verloogh von N. Nederland. Vol, ii. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Memoirs, p. 324. 
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on account of a serious affront, and from his purpose, expressed at 
Boston, of returning to England for supplies to enable him to 
dispossess the Swedes. : 

What number of persons ever resided in New Albion under 
the palatine’s rule, or what was their condition, is but imperfectly 
known. Gordon, quoted in King’s discourse before the New 
Jersey Historical Society, 1845, says a fort named Erowenec was 
erected at the mouth of Pensauckin Creek, on the Jersey shore, 
and that there was a considerable settlement at Watcessi, or Oite- 
gessing, the present site of Salem. There probably were settled 
the fifty families from New Haven. A few traders were scattered 
throughout the province ; there were also settlers on the Isle of 
Plowden, or Long Island. We find records of the attempts made 
by Sir Edmund Plowden, on his return to England in 1648, to 
gather new adventurers to people his colony, that had been dis- 
persed by the attacks of the Swedes and Dutch.. Thus in Public 
Record Office, London (Domestic Interregnum),* on Thursday, 
March 21, 1649-50, at a meeting of the Privy Council, a motion 
was made “ that the Petition of the Earle of New Albion relateing 
to the plantation there be referred to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of this Councell what they conceive fitt to be done therein.” 
On Wednesday, April 3, it was reported to the council that the 
Earl of Albion had gathered a goodly number of adventurers, and 
a motion was made + “that it be referred to the committee for 
plantations or any three of them to conferre with the Earl of Al- 
bion concerning the giving of good security to this Councell that 
the men, armes, and ammunicion which he hath now shipped 
in order to his voyage to New Albion shall goe thither and shall 
not be employed either there or elsewhere to the disservice of the 
publiq.” And on Tuesday, June 11, 1650, by the committee it was 
decided ¢ “that a passe be granted for Mr. Batt and Mr. Danby 
themselves and seven score persons, men, women, and children, 
to goe to New Albion.” This last transaction was evidently the 
carrying out of the agreement registered in St. Mary’s, Maryland, 
along with many other deeds concerning Albion, between Earl 
Plowden and Sir Thomas Danby, by which Sir Edmund leases to 
Sir Thomas, “ who hath undertaken to settle 100 persons,” ten 
thousand acres, whereof ninety-nine hundred are to be bounded in 
a perfect square on a part of Rickney wold within three miles of 
Watsesset, his lordship’s plantation, and one hundred acres lying 
entire and adjoining to Watsesset town, paying “ one silver penny 
for ever for every person resident on the. premises.” 

* Entry-book, vol, xcii. p. 108, t bid. p. 159. t Jdid. p. 441. 
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It was on Sir Edmund’s return to England that Beauchamp 
Plantagenet published the pamphlet above mentioned, of which 
we have given extracts, and which had certainly the effect of form- 
ing the order of knights who were proud to boast that one of 
their principal objects and hopes in going to this distant land 
was the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. Undoubtedly 
the new persecutions to which the Catholics were being sub- 
jected, during the civil war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, by both parties had a most powerful influence in urging 
them to leave their native country. Charles I.,in 1646, 1647, 
1648, was negotiating alternately with the Scots, the English Par- 
liament, the Independents under Cromwell, and the Irish Confede- 
rates. In 1649 the king was beheaded. In 1650 the Common- 
wealth was in full sway. And in those days in England the first 
duty of religion was to put down popery ; scarcely a day occur- 
red in which some ordinance was not issued to insult and perse- 
cute Catholics. The priests were seized and put to death; but 
it was chiefly the property of the lay Catholics that was sought. 
The Parliament pretended that Charles was attempting to restore 
popery, notwithstanding his protests and his proclamations 
against Catholics. Yet as he was more lenient to them than the 
bigoted Presbyterians that controlled the Parliament, they took 
refuge in the quarters of the royalists and fought under their 
banners; and this again confirmed the prejudice against them 
and exposed them to additional obloquy. 

To these civil commotions and disastrous events is to be at- 
tributed the inability of Sir Edmund Plowden and his Catholic 
associates to carry out their plans for colonizing New Albion as 
earnestly as they desired. 

Yet we have undoubted proof that the Earl of Albion’s sons 
clung to the estates given to their father. Two of them most 
probably became residents of Maryland, and their descendants . 
there have always been prominent in its history. They owned a 
large tract known as Resurrection Manor, in St. Mary’s County ; 
and a descendant of these Plowdens, in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, by marrying Miss Henrietta Slye, came into pos- 
session of Bushwood, where the first Colonial Assembly of Bur- 
gesses of Maryland was held, and this historical place was in 1854 
in the possession of Edmund J. Plowden, who is described in a 
letter of A. R. Sollers, M.C., in that year, as a gentleman of wealth 
and high character, and, we may add, a Catholic, showing that the 
family has through all the vicissitudes of colonial and revolution- 
ary times adhered to the ancient faith of their fathers. Many of 
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the prominent Catholic families of Maryland and Virginia to the 
present day are proud to claim descent from the Plowdens that 
first settled New Jersey. . 

In England the Plowden family continued through all her 
troubles faithful to the Catholic Church, and was, as Dr. Oliver 
says, “ fruitful in religion of both sexes,” for it furnished from its 
sons no less than nine members to the English Province of Jesuits, 
most of them distinguished for their virtue and talents; whilst 
from its daughters eleven entered various orders of nuns;* and 
we find that the Rev. Charles Plowden, S.]J., first master of novices 
of the re-established society in England in the beginning of the 
present century, and second provincial, was a most devoted friend 
and counsellor of the first bishop of the United States, the Most 
Rev. John Carroll.t There were some paintings at Bushwood 
which the tradition of the family says were brought there from 
some house in England in possession of the Plowden family. And 
as late as 1784 there came to the United States a certain Varlo, 
who, in the name of one of the Plowdens of England who claimed 
for himself still the title of Earl of New Albion, through the inter- 
mediary of the Rev. Robert Molyneux, afterwards president of 
Georgetown College, was brought into communication with Ed- 
mund J. Plowden of Bushwood, then member of the House of 
Delegates for St. Mary’s County, Maryland, with regard to their 
mutual interests and proprietary rights over New Jersey and 
Long Island. 

The inhabitants of New Jersey were startled by having their 
proprietary rights unexpectedly called into question by Mr. Varlo, 
who took up his headquarters in a hostelry in New York, offer- 
ing for a proper consideration to heal the- defects of and confirm 
their titles by the authority of the Earl of New Albion. He 
threw this firebrand into the peaceful homes of the Long-Island- 
ers, who had not dreamt that any one could lay claim to their 


property : 
“THE FINEST PART OF AMERICA, 


“To be sold or let, from 800 to 1,000 acres in a farm, all that entire estate 
called Long Island, in New Albion, lying near New York. Belonging to 
the Earl Palatine of Albion, granted to his predecessor, the Earl Palatine 
of Albion, by King Charles the rst.” 


It is not within our scope to discuss this phase of the first 


* Records of English Province S, ]., series x. part ii. p. 537. 
+ History of the Catholic Church in the United States, Shea~Courcy, p. 50. 
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charter of New Albion. Our object has been to call attention to 
the fact that Néw Jersey was first colonized by Catholics, and 
that, whilst they sought refuge there from dire persecution from 
their countrymen for conscience’ saké, they themselves learned 
and put into practice the lessons of toleration and mildness in all 
that concerned religion. We may conclude with a passage of 
Mulford, in his History of New Jersey, who, with all other, even 
Catholic, historians who have written of the subject, does not 
seem to have been aware that the first settlers were Catholics : 


“In religious matters the most entire freedom was given. Some funda- 
mental doctrines, as well as certain forms, were to be settled by acts of Parlia- 
ment, yet dissent was not to be punished ; indeed, all railing against any one 
on account of religion was deemed an offence. For it was said: ‘ This argu- 
ment or persuasion in religion ceremonies or church discipline should be 
acted in mildness, love, charity, and gentle language.’ This noble sentiment, 
carried out as it was to have been into actual practice, gives one of the 
finest as well as earliest examples of religious toleration known to the 
world. In regard to this particular full justice has not been done to the 
lawgiver of New Albion. Williams and Calvert have been lauded, and justly 
lauded, as being the first to remove the shackles of religious intolerance 
and give full liberty to the mind of man in the communion it holds with its 
great Creator. Williams was doubtless the first to proclaim the principle 
‘that the civil magistrate has no right to restrain or direct the consciences 
of men.’ Calvert followed closely in his track. To these men let honor 
be given. But they have been represented as standing entirely alone until 
the appearance of Penn. This is not just or true. Plowden may not have 
advanced to the same point; he retained the shadow of a state religion; 
but he offered the fullest freedom and the fullest protection to all, and gave 
his voice in favor of mildness, charity, and love. Though his designs were 
not successful, though the work he projected fell short of completion, yet 
he deserves to be ranked with the benefactors of our race, and New Albion 
is entitled to a higher place in the history of human progress than is often 
allotted to older and greater and more fortunate states.” * 


* History of New Jersey, p. 73. 
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THE BEE AT THE ALTAR. 


A DUSKY bee, with its gossamer wings 
Fluttering soft in the summer air, 

Came, through the chapel-window low, 

To the shrine, where the priest, in his robes of snow, 
Was breathing the Consecration prayer. 


Humming its dulcet hymn of praise, 
Balancing bright on its gauzy wings, 

The bee hung over the altar-stone 

Over the miniature marble throne 
Which bore the weight of the King of kings. 


Close to the sacrificial hand 
Of the fair young priest the creature drew, 
As though in the Host and the sacred Wine 
It scented the sweetness of buds divine, 
Heavenly honey, celestial dew! 


Then on mine ear a whisper fell, 
Breathed by the Spirit : “ O sweet, sweet Flower ! 
Well may the bee fly close to thee, 
Lured by the scent of thy purity, 
. Drawn by thy beauty’s wondrous power. 


“Flower of flowers! Thine odors rare 
Ravish the soul with a rapture new. 
Lo! ere the lights of the altar wane, 
Ere the Host and the Chalice are lifted again, 
Draw near, like the bee, O sons of men! 
For His Heart and its honey are all for you.” 
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THE CHURCH UNDER ELIZABETH.* 


In the history of no land is more strikingly illustrated the 
plausibility of the saying of the Latin satirist, “ Difficile est scri- 
bere verum,” than in the case of the annals of England, espe- 
cially so in treating of the change of religion in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But how much is the difficulty enhanced when we realize 
the surroundings of Dr. Lee, the author of the two beautiful 
volumes before us! When Juvenal said it was difficult to write 
the truth he meant that it was dangerous, for the profligate pa- 
tricians of his time had ready clients to punish those who dis- 
pleased them ; but now, though writing the truth of English his- 
tory, most particularly on the epoch under notice, the veracious 
chronicler has the consciousness of having written truly as his 
sole reward. Be his labor ever so onerous, his research ever so 
painful and prolonged, he will have but a scanty patronage from 
the British public, too long swayed by the so-called histories 
of the eighteenth century, and still more set astray by the more 
recent falsehoods of Turner and Froude. One of the most favor- 
ite lies (the old English monosyllable is the most apt for the utter- 
ances of this flagitious misrepresenter of the truth) is that “the 
Bible was put into the hands of every artisan, who read it with 
avidity at the street-corners and at his fireside,” etc. How many 
men were able to read at the time? The price of the first edi- 
tion of the Bishops’ Bible, with prefaces by Cranmer and Parker, 
Lowndes states to have been set down at £60 tos. English money 
of our day. It was printed by -Richard Jugge in 1568, and no 
kind of Bible was attainable throughout Elizabeth’s long reign 
by the wretchedly-paid artisan, who, even if he knew how to read, 
would prefer a loaf of bread or a draught of beer to the miserable 
hash of barbarous English presented by Tyndale as the “sacred 
buke.”” Another falsehood, not the less so though only implied, 
with which Mr. Froude favors us is that to the Reformation we 
owe the translation of the Bible. Now, in Italy, Germany, the 
Low Countries, in Spain and in France, the Bible was printed in 
the vernacular long before Luther had the misfortune to be 
born; and all the original printers, as well as the English Caxton, 


* The Church under Elizabeth, An historical sketch. By the Rev, Frederick George Lee, 
vicar of All-Saints, Lambeth, author of Historical Sketches of the Reformation, etc., etc. 
London ; Allen & Co, 
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who had his printing-office in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
were Catholics, not apostates. 

Only a comparative few have what may be called the courage 
to take up books like Dr. Lee’s and ascertain the truth from his 
invincible and undeniable averments. It is superfluous to say that 
no portion of English history has been so misrepresented as the 
reign of Elizabeth—“ that bright Occidental star” of King James’ 
Bible, but who was really one of the worst women that ever ex- 
isted. Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne of England over the 
wrecks of a nation trampled to the earth by a mushroom aristo- 
cracy, enriched and rampant from the plunder of the church and 
the heritage of the poor; for the old nobility had been all but 
annihilated by the Wars of the Roses. Some eighty thousand of 
the despoiled and evicted, the hitherto employers and employed, 
had been hanged or otherwise “disposed of” for manifesting 
their desolation in the reign of her father; and the long and 
dreary interval of contending factions in the reign of the wretch- 
ed boy-king, and the rule by a profligate and domineering coun- 
cil of affairs during the reign, but not the rule, of Mary, must 
have made a harassed people experience hope at the accession of 
Elizabeth. 

Her reign it is the custom even to this day to celebrate as 
the most glorious era in the British annals; but whatever cele- 
brity it possessed did it not owe in great measure to the darkness 
of the times, the habitual slavery of the people, the sex and un- 
doubted ability of the monarch, and the talents of an utterly un- 
principled ministry? Queen Elizabeth has been accredited with 
virtues whose sole existence consisted in the assertion of her pre- 
judiced eulogists. Her wisdom was not that of truth and right, 
but of a cool, penetrating sagacity, prompt, vigilant, and inexorable. 
The energy of her resolution and her profound dissimulation ac- 
complished what no other attribute of her mind nor her physical 
powers would have been able to surmount. By the potent use of 
hypocrisy, falsehood, and bribery she managed to keep her neigh- 
bors of the Continent in a blaze of war or enveloped in the dark 
clouds of mutual distrust, whilst with gold, intrigues, and pro- 
mises, through subtle agents, she made an Aceldama of dis- 
tracted Ireland and Scotland. At home she was despotic, abroad 
she was victorious. By her buccaneer heroes, Drake, Frobisher, 
Hawkins, she plundered the subjects of her relative Philip, whose 
gigantic remonstrance in the shape of the Armada was consigned 
to destruction through the agency of the elements and the superior 
skill of her hardy and invincible seamen, mostly pirates as they 
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were. The people admired her because she was a successful 
queen, and she liked her people because they were submissive 
slaves. By her acuteness she secured able ministers, who served 
her with fidelity because they feared her anger, and they flattered 
her vanity because their doing so prolonged her favors. But 
they served her at their peril, and she selected and sacrificed 
them with equal cunning and indifference, as witness her con- 
duct to Walsingham, Davidson, and others. She affected learning 
and professed religion—the latter of an inexplicable description. 
However, in the one she was a pedant without depth, and in the 
other a bigot without devotion or even morality. She plundered 
her people to be independent of her Parliament, and bullied her 
Parliament to be independent of her people. In fine, the exter- 
nal glory of England under her administration rose so high in the 
obtuse vision of her contemporaries and the concurrent glorifica- 
tion of the trembling parasites who prostrated before her that 
the stunted intelligence of her day-even led good men to believe 
that Providence seemed in her case to have condoned every dis- 
regard of moral principle and to smile even upon the vices of this 
too celebrated female tyrant. 

This is the summary of Queen Elizabeth’s character which we 
venture to make from a close perusal of the work of Dr. Lee. 
Upon the inner life of Queen Elizabeth we will not enter. It is 
here set down in “ words of fire,” and we would not transfer to 
these pages a scintilla even from the ashes. The woeful straits 
to which this self-conscious yet recusant believer in the truth 
brought the honest professors of the true religion are set down 
in these pages with appalling realism as well as with irrefragable 
veracity. Nothing but an overwhelming conviction of the wrong 
which has been done to the English-reading race, to the cause of 
Christianity even, not to speak of common honor and honesty, by 
“those delators of honor and honesty called historians” who 
have deified this English monarch, could have impelled this de- 
voted Anglican clergyman to write these fearless volumes, which 
really constitute, under the circumstances, one of the greatest 
literary wonders of our age. 

Even to those who know that Queen Mary has been most 
cruelly maligned in reference to the Smithfield burnings ; that it 
was her council, before whom she was powerless, who were the 
acting agents in those scenes; that Cranmer himself would not 
permit the boy Edward to save a young lady victim from Cran- 
mer and the stake; that Cranmer and the bishops burned in 
Mary’s reign were rebels to Mary and suffered as heretics by her 
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council, who themselves became Protestants in the next reign— 
even to those students of history who know all these things Dr. 
Lee presents a fresh and appalling catalogue of slaughter against 
Elizabeth on the score of religion. Mary’s council, over whom 
she had no power, burned a few rebel bishops against Mary’s 
will ; Elizabeth, of her own free will, with the obsequious concur- 
rence of a ministry, her creatures, did not burn, but hanged, drew, 
disembowelled, and quartered, or stifled and racked in her pes- 
tilent jails, Heaven knows how many good, harmless, humble 
teachers of the faith of her ancestors and of theirs. We have 
greatly abridged the details from the appendix to the second vol- 
ume; and yet we fear the length of the list will be regarded as 
too extended for our pages. But in some monumental way, as 
here, should this fearful array of martyrs, furnished by a noble 
witness to the truth, be placed ‘before American readers, Catho- 
lics as well as those of all other beliefs. 


A LIST OF MARTYRS WHO SUFFERED UNDER QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. , 


Cuthbert Maine, priest, born at Yarlston, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
Student of St. John’s College, Oxford, and, after his conversion, of Douay 
College. Apprehended at Colveden, near Truro, tried at Launceston, and 
condemned for high treason; hung, drawn, and quartered at Launceston, 
November 29, 1577. 

John Nelson, priest, son of Sir N. Nelson, Knight, born at Shelton, near 
York. Student at Douay. Taken prisoner in London, condemned for 
denying the queen’s supremacy, and executed in the usual manner asa 
traitor at Tyburn, February 3, 1577-8. 

Thomas Sherwood, scholar, born in London, educated at Douay. Ap- 
prehended, tried, and condemned in London for denying the queen’s su- 
premacy ; executed at Tyburn, being cut down while yet alive, disem- 
bowelled, and quartered, on February 7, 1577-8. 

Everard Hause, priest, born in Northamptonshire, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. A convert, 
" studied at Rheims, and ordained a Roman Catholic priest on March 25, 1581. 
He was apprehended while visiting prisoners in the Marshalsea Prison, and 
cast into Newgate amongst thieves, and loaded with irons. He was con- 
demned for high treason, and sentenced to be hung, drawn, and quartered. 
He suffered at Tyburn on July 31, 1581. 

Edmund Campion, priest, S.J., born in London, educated first at Christ- 
church Hospital ; student of St. John’s College, Oxford; ordained deacon 
of the Church of England. A convert, studied at Douay, and admitted into 
the Society of Jesus at Rome in 1573. Coming to England in 1580, he 
labored in his vocation for thirteen months, and was taken at the house of 
Mr. Yates, of Lyford. He was brought to London, and, after being cruelly 
racked and tortured, was arraigned and condemned for high treason, but 
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offered life and one hundred pounds a year if he would change his religion. 
He suffered in the usual manner, being hung, disembowelled, and quartered 
at Tyburn, December 1, 1581, aged forty-two. 

Ralph Sherwine, priest, born at Nodesley, near Longford, Derbyshire. 
Student and fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. A convert in 1575, and 
studied at Douay until he was made priest in 1577. Returned to England, 
and was soon after taken in London, in November, 1580. After being twice 
cruelly racked, and imprisoned for seven months, he was arraigned and con- 
demned for high treason, Six months afterwards he was martyred by 
being hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, on December 1, 1581. 

Alexander Brian, priest, S.J., born in Dorsetshire, and studied at Hart 
Hall, Oxford. A convert, and afterwards a student of Douay in 1576; re- 
turned to England a priest in 1579, and apprehended in London 28th April, 
1581. After cruel racking and torturing he was condemned and sentenced 
as a traitor to be hung, disembowelled, and quartered, which sentence was 
executed upon him at Tyburn, December 1, 1581. 

John Paine, priest, born in Northamptonshire. Admitted into the Eng- 
lish College at Douay in 1575, ordained priest in the following year, and sent 
upon the English mission. He was apprehended in 1581, and brought to 
the Tower of London, where he was cruelly racked. Tried at Chelmsford, in 
Essex, and condemned to suffer for high treason in the usual manner, but 
offered life if he would go to church. The sentence was carried out on 
April 2, 1582. 

Thomas Forde, priest, born in Devonshire, graduated at Trinity College, 
Oxford; took his M.A. degree in 1567, and admitted fellow of that college 
soon afterwards. A convert, and entered the seminary at Douay in 1571; 
ordained priest in 1573. He returned to England and labored some years 
upon the mission, and was taken, together with Father Campion, in the 
house of Mr. Yates, at. Lyford, in Berkshire. Tried and sentenced to death 
in London, November 21, 1581; executed May 28, 1582. 

John Short, priest, born in Cheshire; educated at Brazenose College, 
Oxford. Coming to England from Rheims, he was arrested on July 14, 1580, 
condemned to die as a traitor, and was executed in the usual barbarous 
manner at Tyburn, May 28, 1582. 

Robert Johnson, priest, born in Shropshire, educated at Douay, sent on 
the English mission ; arrested and sent from some other prison to the Tow- 
er in 1580, where he was three times cruelly racked. Sentenced in Novem- 
ber, same year, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, he was not executed till 
28th May, 1582. 

William Filbie, priest, native of Oxford; arrested at the house of Mr. 
Yates with Father Campion and his companions ; committed to the Tower 
in July, and sentenced to death on November 20 following. For six 
months he remained in prison, cruelly pinioned with heavy iron manacles, 
and suffered the usual death of a traitor at Tyburn, 30th May, 1582, aged 
twenty-seven. 

Luke Kirby, priest, born at Richmond, Yorkshire ; a Master of Arts. Re- 
turned to England after having been some time at the English College at 
Rome; was arrested in 1580 and committed to the Tower, where he suffered 
the torture of the “ scavenger’s daughter.” He was sentenced at the same 
time as Father Campion, but was not executed till May 28, 1582. 
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Lawrence Richardson, arrested whilst laboring as a missionary in his 
native county of Lancaster. Hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, May 
30, 1582. 

James Fenn, priest, native of Somerset. Laboring on the mission in his 
native county, he was arrested and thrown into Rochester jail. Thence 
sent to London, he was thrown into the horrible dungeon of the Marshal- 
sea for two years. He was released at Tyburn by being hanged, disembow- 
elled, and quartered “in the usual manner,” February 12, 1584. 

John Munden, or Mundyn, priest, born at Maperton, in Dorset, con- 
demned at the same time and for the same cause as the four preceding, suf- 
fered death with “great joy and cheerfulness” at Tyburn, February 12, 
1584. 

Thomas Emerford, priest, native of Dorset, educated at Oxford, execut- 
ed at the same time and in the same manner as the two preceding, at Ty- 
burn, February 12, 1584. 

John Nutter, priest, born at Burnby, Lancashire; B.D. Oxford. Return- 
ing to the Catholic Church, he went to Rheims, where he was ordained and 
sent on the English mission. Apprehended immediately on his landing, he 
was thrown into the Marshalsea, whose horrors he suffered for a year. 
Condemned for being a Catholic, he and four other priests were executed 
at Tyburn, February 12, 1584. 

William Carter, printer, was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, 
January 11, 1584, for printing a treatise on Schzsm, against Catholics at- 
tending the Protestant services. 

James Bell, priest, native of Warrington, Lancashire, ordained in the 
reign of Queen Mary, conformed to the new religion, but repented and re- 
turned. Apprehended for doing so, he was tried at Lancaster with three 
others for denying the queen’s supremacy, and suffered the usual traitor’s 
death with “great joy and constancy,” being then sixty years old, April 
20, 1584. 

Thomas Cottam, priest, native of Lancashire; B.A. of Oxford. Appre- 
hended in 1580, imprisoned and tortured, and finally hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn, 30th May, 1582. 

William Lacy, priest, born at Hanton, Yorkshire, ordained at Rome ; re- 
turning to England in 1580, labored in his native Yorkshire ; was apprehend- 
ed, thrown into York Castle, and loaded with chains. He was tried at York 
“for persuading the queen’s subjects” to the Catholic religion, and was 
executed in the usual manner, August 22, 1582. 

James Thompson, priest, hanged, drawn, and quartered at York, No- 
vember 28, 1582. “He received his sentence of death with great joy.” 

William Hart, priest, native of Wells, Somerset, a distinguished alum- 
nus of Lincoln College, Oxford. Arrested for “assisting at Mass,” heavily 
ironedin York Castle, and hanged, drawn, and quartered there, 15th March, 
1583. 

Richard Thirkill, priest, native of Durham, executed in the usual man- 
ner at York, May 29, 1583. 

John Slade, a native of Dorset, schoolmaster, hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Winchester, October 30, 1583, “ for denying the queen’s supremacy 
and maintaining the old religion.” 

John Body, native of Wells, Somerset, apprehended at the same time as 
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the foregoing, suffered the usual “death of a traitor” at Andover, Hamp- 
shire, November 2, 1583. 

George Haydock, priest, son of Evan William Haydock, Esq., of Cot- 
tane Hall, Lancashire. Offered his liberty if he would renounce the Pope. 
Refusing, he was sent to the Tower, where for two years he was confined 
in irons, deprived of all human comfort and assistance. Finally executed 
in the usual manner, February 12, 1584. 

John Finch, born at Eccleston, Lancashire, and brought up a Protestant. 
Becoming a convert, he assisted the Catholic clergy in every possible way. 
He was arrested, thrown into a filthy dungeon, where he was subjected to 
fearful cruelties for years. Refusing finally to abandon his religion, he was 
executed as a traitor with Mr. Bell, April 20, 1584. 

Richard White, native of Montgomery, schoolmaster, arrested for refus- 
ing to go to church; loaded with irons in Ruthin jail; then taken out, 
forcibly carried to church, put in the stocks, treated with every indignity, 
cruelly tortured at Bewdley, and finally condemned for denying the queen’s 
supremacy. This noble lay martyr suffered on October 17, 1584, at Wrex- 
ham, in Denbighshire, where he was suspended for a few minutes, cut 
down alive, and then mangled and butchered in the most barbarous man- 
ner. 

Thomas Aldfield, priest, native of Gloucester, first cruelly tortured for 
dispersing, with the help of Webley, a dyer, copies of Cardinal Allen's mod- 
est answer to the English persecutors. He and Webley were executed as 
traitors at Tyburn, January 5,1585. Both were offered life if they would re- 
nounce the Pope and acknowledge the queen’s spiritual supremacy. 

Hugh Taylor, priest, born at Durham, hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
York, November 26, 1585. 

Marmaduke Bowes, a married gentleman of Anerane Grange, Cleveland, 
was executed with the aforesaid Father Taylor for having harbored him in 
his house. 

Thomas Crowther, priest, died in the Marshalsea after two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Edward Poole, priest, sent from Rheims in 1580, cast into prison same 
year. Heard of no more. 

Lawrence Vaux, canon regular, thrown into the Gate-house prison with 
N. Tichborne, Esq., in 1580, died there the same year. 

Edward Straneham, whom Stow in his Azna/s calls Edward Barber, 
suffered the death of a traitor at Tyburn, January 21, 1585, “for being a 
priest.” 

Nicholas Woodfen, priest, executed with the preceding for the same 
crime—“ being a priest.” 

William Thompson, priest, executed on 20th April, 1585, for “ remaining in 
England,” and Richard Lee, priest, was hanged, drawn, and quartered with 
him for the same offence. 

Richard Sergeant, priest, and William Thompson, priest, were executed 
as traitors at Tyburn simply for being priests and remaining in the king- 
dom. 

Robert Anderton, priest, born of an honorable family in Lancaster, and 
William Marsden, same county, were executed in the Isle of Wight for “ be- 
ing priests,” April 25, 1585. ; 
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Francis Ingolby, priest, son of Sir William Ingolby, suffered at York, 
June 3, 1586. 

John Finglow, priest. was executed for “being a priest,” at York, Au- 
gust 8, 1586. 

John Sandyr, priest, executed at Gloucester, August 11, 1586. 

John Lowe, previously a minister of the Established Church, converted, 
ordained a priest, and sent on English mission, executed at Tyburn, Oc- 
tober 8, 1586. 

John Adams, priest, executed at Tyburn, October 8, 1586. Same day 
with the two preceding, and on the same charge, Richard Dibdale, native 
of Worcester. 

Mrs. Margaret Clitheroe, gentlewoman, was pressed to death at York 
for harboring and relieving priests, March 26, 1586. 

Robert Bickerdike, gentleman, was executed at York for refusing to go 
to the Protestant church, July, 1586. 

Richard Langley, Esq., executed at York, December 1, 1586, for harbor- 
ing and assisting priests. 

Robert Pilchard, priest, born at Battle, Sussex, executed at Dorchester, 
December 1, 1586. 

Edmund Sykes, priest, banished in 1581, was condemned for returning, 
and executed at York, March 23, 1587. 

Robert Sutton, priest, native of Burton-on-Trent, executed at Stafford 
for being a priest, July 27, 1587. 

Stephen Rowsham, priest, executed at Gloucester, July, 1587. 

John Hanibley, priest, born at Exeter, put to death at York, September 
9, 1587. Offered his life and a good living if he would conform to the new 
religion. Same day, and for the same cause, George Douglas, priest, a 
Scotchman, suffered. = 

Alexander Crowe, priest, hanged, drawn, and quartered at York for 
priestly character and functions, November 30, 1586. 

Nicholas Garlick, priest, native of Glossop, Derbyshire, executed at 
Derby, July 24, 1588. 

Robert Ludlane, priest, native of Sheffield, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted at the same time and place as the preceding “for priestly character 
and function,” July 24, 1588. 

Richard Simpson (some time a minister), priest, executed at Derby, July 
24, 1588. 

William Dean, priest, executed at Mile End, London, August 28, 1588. 

William Gunter, priest, executed August 28, 1588. 

Robert Morton, priest, executed in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, August 28, 
1588. 

Thomas Halford, son of a minister, priest, executed at Clerkenwell, Au- 
gust 28, 1588. 

James Claxton, priest, executed near Hounslow, August 28, 1588. 

Robert Leigh, priest, executed at Tyburn with five Catholic laymen and 
Mistress Margaret Wood, August 30, 1588. 

William Way, a Cornish priest, executed at Kingstown-on-Thames, ‘in 
Surrey, October 1, 1588. 

Robert Wilcox, Edward Campion, and Christopher Burton, priests, were 
likewisé executed. 
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Robert Widmerpool, of Widmerpool, Nottinghamshire, gentleman, tutor 
to the Earl of Northumberland, about the same time. 

Ralph Crockett and Edward James, priests, at Chichester, October 1, 
1588. 

John Robinson, priest. 

William Hartley, priest, executed October 5, 1588, in his mother’s pre- 
sence, near Bankside. 

John Weldon, priest, executed October 5, 1588. 

Richard Williams, priest. 

Robert Sutton, schoolmaster, executed at Clerkenwell. 

Edward Burden and John Hewitt, priests, executed at York, October 5, 
1588. 

William Lamplough, layman, suffered at Gloucester in 1588. 

Robert Dalby and John Amias, priests, March 16, 1598, suffered at York. 

Richard Yaxley of Lincolnshire, and George Nichols of Oxford, priests, 
executed at Oxford, July 5, 1589. 

Thomas Belson, of Brill, Bucks, gent., executed at Oxford, July 5, 1589. 

Humphrey Pritchard, layman, a servant to Belson, executed at Oxford 
on the same day. 

William Spencer, priest, executed at York, September 24, 1589. ? 

Robert Hardesty, layman, executed at York, September 24, 1589. 

Christopher Bayles, priest, executed at Fleet Street, London, March 4, 
1590. 

Nicholas Horner, layman, executed at Smithfield, March 4, 1590. 

Alexander Blake, layman, executed at Gray’s-Inn-Lane, March 4, 1590. 

Miles Gerard and Francis Dickenson, priests, executed at Rochester, 
April 30, 1590. 

Edward Johnes, priest, executed at Fleet Street, London, May 6, 1590. 

Anthony Middleton, priest, executed at Clerkenwell, May 6, 1590. 

Edmund Duke, priest, executed at Durham, May 27, 1590. 

John Hogg, priest, executed at Durham, May 27, 1590. 

Richard Holliday, priest, executed at Durham, May 27, 1590. 

Richard Hill, priest, executed at Durham, May 27, 1590. 

Robert Thorp, priest, hung, drawn, and quartered at York, May 31, 1591. 

Thomas Watkinson, yeoman, hanged at York, May 31, 1591. 

Mountford Scott and George Beesley, priests, executed at Fleet Street, 
London. 

Robert Dickenson, priest, executed at Winchester, July 7, 1591. 

Ralph Milner, layman, of Winchester, executed at Winchester, July 7, 
1591. 

William Pikes, layman, of Dorchester, suffered there for denying the 
queen’s supremacy. 

Edmund Jennings, priest, executed at Gray’s-Inn-Fields, December 10, 
1591. 

Swithin Wells, gent., executed at Gray’s-Inn-Fields, December 10, 1591. 

Eustachius White, priest, executed at Tyburn, December Io, 1591. 

Polydore Plasden, priest, executed at Tyburn, December 10, 1591. 

Bryan Lacey, layman, executed at Tyburn, December to, 1591. 

John Mason, layman, executed at Tyburn, December Io, 1591. 

Sydney Hodgson, layman, executed at Tyburn, December 10, 1591. 
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William Paterson, priest, executed at Tyburn, January 22, 1592. 

Thomas Pormorte, at St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, February 8, 1592. 

Robert Ashton, gent., at Tyburn, June 23, 1592. 

Edward Waterson, priest, at Newcastle, January 7, 1593. 

James Bird, gent., at Winchester, Lady Day, 1593. 

Anthony Page, priest, hung, drawn, and quartered at York, April 20, 
1593. 

Joseph Lampton, priest, at Newcastle, July 27, 1593. 

William Davies, priest, at Beaumaris, July 21, 1593. 

John Speed, layman, at Durham, February 4, 1594. 

William Harington, priest, at Tyburn, February 18, 1594. 

John Cornelius, priest, at Dorchester, July 4, 1594. 

Thomas Bosgrave, gent., at Dorchester, July 4, 1594. 

Terence Carey, layman, at Dorchester, July 4, 1594. 

Patrick Salmon, at Dorchester, July 4, 1594. 

John Bost, priest, suffered at Durham, July 19, 1594. 

John Ingram, priest, suffered at Newcastle, July 25, 1594. 

George Swallowell, some time a minister, executed at Darlington in 1594. 

Edward Osbaldeston, priest, executed at York in 1594. 

- Robert Southwell, priest, at Tyburn in 1595. 

Alexander Rawlins, priest, at York in 1595. 

Henry Walpole, priest, at York in 1595. 

James Atkinson, layman, in 1595. 

William Freeman, priest, at Warwick in 1595. 

George Errington, gent., suffered at York in 1596. 

William Knight, yeoman, at York in 1596. 

William Gibson, yeoman, at York in 1596. 

Henry Abbott, yeoman, at York in 1596. 

William Andleby, priest, at York in 1597. 

Thomas Warcopp, gent., at York in 1597. 

Edward Fullthorpe, gent., at York in 1597. 

John Britton, gent., at York in 1598. 

Peter Snow, priest, at York in 1598. 

Ralph Grimstone, gent., at York in 1598. 

John Jones, priest, at St. Thomas’ Watering in 1598. 

Christopher Robinson, priest, at Carlisle in 1598. 

Richard Horner, priest, at York in 1598. 

Matthias Harrison, priest, at York in 1599. 

John Lyon, yeoman, at Oakham in 1599. 

James Dowdall, merchant, at Exeter in 1599. 

In the year 1600 the following priests were executed: Christopher 
Wharton at York; Thomas Sprott at Lincoln; Thomas Hunt at Lincoln ; 
Robert Nutter at Lancaster; Edward Thwing at Lancaster ; Thomas Pal]- 
lasor at Durham. And the following laymen: John Rigby at St. Thomas’ 
Watering; John Norton at Durham; John Talbot at Durham. 

In the year 1601 the following priests were executed: John Pybush at 
St. Thomas’ Watering; Mark Barkworth at Tyburn; Roger Filcock at 
Tyburn ; Thurston Hunt at Lancaster; Robert. Middleton at Lancaster. 
And the following laity: Ann Line, gentlewoman, at Tyburn; Nicholas 
Tichbourne at Tyburn ; Thomas Hackshott at Tyburn, 
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In 1602 four priests were executed, viz.: Thomas Harrison at York ; 
Thomas Tichbourne at Tyburn; Robert Watkinson at Tyburn; Francis 
Page at Tyburn. And the following laymen: Anthony Batty, gent., at 
York ; James Duckett, bookseller, at Tyburn. 


In 1603 one priest, William Richards, was drawn, hung, dismembered, 
disembowelled, and quartered at-Tyburn. 

[To this catalogue should be added the fact that hundreds.of lay men 
and women in the ranks of the gentry were beggared by being compelled 
to pay a fine of £20 per lunar month for refusing to go to church, where, in 
the main, the so-called clergy were men of the most infamous lives.] 


Need it be added that a howl of excited vituperation of these 
volumes has affrighted all within the pale of the Established 
Church, except Dr. Lee? If the present writer were at freedom 
to speak of this high-souled witness of the truth it would be seen 
by the world that no nobler evidence ever bore testimony against 
the “felonry of history,” as Macaulay indignantly wrote in re- 
ference to the falsehoods of the Reformation pamphleteers used 
in the written history provided for the “ British public.” How 
the reverend and irreverend critics have raved in the organs of 
the “ Establishment”! In the English Churchman a “reverend” 
writer denounces the work of Dr. Lee as a production to be 
avoided and abhorred, but carefully abstains from giving reasons 
for the abstention and abhorrence. Not a line from the book has 
been quoted in this characteristic criticism, simply because, as the 
chapmen say in the French markets if remonstrated with by an 
expert on the price of their commodities, “ Eh, bien, monsieur, la 
verité ne se vend pas.” Truth does not pay in Britain either in 
the work of the hand or of the truthful intellect. It has been 
asked by the organs of the English “ Established”” Church: How 
dares Dr. Lee, an Anglican cleric, so far consort with papists as 
to commune with them even on the common highway of his- 
torical truth? But why, above all, raise the veil and show in 
veritable aspect the crimes of the hitherto accepted heroine of 
Protestantism? Is not this craving to suppress the truth a 
proof of the identification in the self-conscious yet most reticent 
souls of English churchmen of the origin of their religion with 
the most odious criminality? And deny or ignore it as they 
may, such identity is a fact as solid as granitic rock. The why 
and the wherefore, and the consequences of the perversion of 
England, meet one face to face every day in the incongruous and 
most heartless medley called “ English society.” 

To sum up: The originators of Protestantism in England 
were, firstly, a licentious tyrant subserved by bad or timid Catho- 
lic bishops and clerics; secondly, the guasi rule of a wretched boy- 
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king mastered by the infamous council of Somerset, by Cran- 
mer, Paget, Richy, and so forth, all of whom who survived the 
axe of mutual hate becoming “anxious Catholics” again in the 
brief reign of the much-maligned Mary, with the proviso that 
their plunder should remain in possession; thirdly, Elizabeth, 
accepting Protestantism from factious motives, the plunderers 
being the richer and thereby the stronger party, aided, coun- 
selled, and confirmed by the help and advice of the Cecils, father 
and son, Walsingham (whom Elizabeth allowed to rot in his bed 
when he was of no further use), and Davidson, whom she per- 
juriously sacrificed in sullen obedience to the execrations of 
Christendom at her unnatural murder of Mary, Queen of Scots.* 
That the Protestantism fashioned into an emasculated observance 
by evil-doers, all bad Catholics, imitated paganism in its initiation, 
by cruelly persecuting their fellow-mortals is no fault, of course, 
of its present marvellously diverse profession; but that the cul- 
tus, whatever it is, had its base cemented with the blood of hun- 
dreds of martyrs Dr. Lee too sadly proves. We see every day 
glorifications of the Reformation. Reformation from what, and by 
whom? Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and all the Protestant episco- 
pal “ martyrs "—with the exception of Hooper, who was the vic- 
tim of the private hate of Paget—were all rebels as well as per- 
jured and sacrilegious priests, just as, with the exception of re- 
bellion, was the first Protestant archbishop, Parker. These were 
the men, with the lay plunderers of the poor, wha “ reformed ” 
the ancient creed of England. John Knox, too, one of the mur- 
derers of Rizzio, was a priest; and so had been the execrable 
Moray, the illegitimate brother and would-be murderer of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Reformation! A sad mutation from the olden 
faith of the great and good, effected by profligate misnamed Ca- 
tholics, foisted upon an enslaved and devastated country. Quis po- 
terit reformare ipsos reformatores? In the impossibility of reform- 
ing themselves the evil genius of abandoned Catholics set to 
work to deform the pristine belief of a too facile yet down-trod- 
den people. 


# By the way, let us state that Dr. Lee’s volumes contain the letters to Paulet, the jailer of 
Mary, and his very shrewd replies respecting Elizabeth’s desire ‘‘to clear off poor Mary by 
poison to avoid further trouble.” 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


In Goethe’s masterly criticism of “ Hamlet” he interprets that 
creation of Shakspere as a man on whom an awful ‘injunction 
had been placed, which his habit of morbid speculation and intro- 
spection prevented him from obeying. He was commanded to 
kill the king, but he had not the thoughtless courage of a bravo. 
It is questionable whether a vivid imagination is a bane or a bless- 
ing. While Dryden was composing “ Alexander’s Feast” his whole 
frame trembled as though he, too, were listening to old Timo- 
theus’ choir. It takes no expert in handwriting to tell from the 
manuscript that Byron wrote certain portions of “ Childe Harold” 
under overwhelming emotion. Dickens has left on record that, 
after finishing the chapter in Domdey which describes the death of 
little Paul, he walked the streets of Paris all night in the deepest 
sadness. An Edinburgh printer who worked on Carlyle’s manu- 
script said that he could make out the historical portions, which 
we presume were written in a comparatively tranquil mood, but 
“deil tak the mon when he begins to swear.” It is said that we 
have lost much of Keats’ fine imaginings from his positive reluc- 
tance to write, and the presence of an amanuensis disconcerted 
him. Homer sang, and we all know what Ben Jonson says of 
the inexpressible charm of Shakspere’s conversation. Macaulay 
never read his own history after it was before the world, and 
nothing could induce Lever to correct his own proofs. What 
struck others as masterpieces of their genius seemed to these 
children of imagination only weary, stale, and flat. Virgil, on his 
deathbed, ordered the Aineid to be burnt. As soon as old Dr. 
Johnson got a pension he relinquished his pen with the alacrity 
with which Rasselas got out of the Happy Valley,and Thackeray 
wrote always under stress. Yet none of these had to keep their 
pen in their mouth “ waiting for an idea.” 

One of the most imaginative men in the whole cycle of litera- 
ture was our countryman, Nathaniel Hawthorne. His genius is 
so marked that one is amazed that it remained so long unknown. 
The reason is that he did not want to be known, for he, better 
than his sharpest critics, was aware that his fancies could not do 
-any positive moral good. He wished to be content with his own 
dreams, and, like all imaginative minds, he shrank from imparting 
them to others. He was pursued by booksellers. His note-books 
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and diaries were scrutinized. His manuscripts were wheedled or 
forced from him. He was made a victim of Boswellianism. He 
repeatedly sought refuge from the publicity of print, and was 
happy as a small official at Salem or our consul at Liverpool. 
He disliked Brook Farm, where he hoped to have an opportunity 
of communing with himself. He was perfectly willing to milk 
the cow, if she would only let him, or to prepare the esthetic 
tea, if he could time the boiling-point. ‘He preferred translating 
the rather dull tales of Tieck to composing romances of his own, 
their infinite superiors. Such was the exquisite fineness of his 
perception that he could discover the most unexpected analogies 
in the commonest objects. He wove a romance out of every per- 
son he saw, but to whom he did not speak. When Gainsborough 
was painting a portrait all that he asked of the sitter was that he 
or she should keep the mouth shut; not for artistic reasons, but 
because we are seen at our best when we are quietest. A great 
artist works under inspiration, which vanishes if he is interrupted. 

To relieve a bosom oppressed with thick-coming fancies Haw- 
thorne was wont to jot them down. Men of thought. and fancy 
frequently do this, perhaps to certify to themselves the impres- 
sions they have received; perhaps, in accordance with the well- 
known law of association, to lay up for themselves a treasure of 
sweet remembrance in future years. Hawthorne appears to have 
lived in this ideal world, and all his writings bear witness to his 
extreme susceptibility to the lightest impression from the outside 
world. Unlike Coleridge, whom he most strongly resembles in 
mental structure, he was chary of talk. He had the same morbid 
speculative turn (which ends in nothing), but he was exceedingly 
averse from letting any one know of it. Coleridge had a fanci- 
ful notion that he could make Spinoza’s pantheism and Chris- 
tianity agree, and, indeed, he wrote a pamphlet to prove the ab- 
surdity, going so far.as to deduce from Euclid a rational argu- 
ment for the Trinity. The problem which oppressed Hawthorne 
was the problem of evil, and, though he shrank from it, the ghost 
“would not down.” His mind ran on very gloomy themes, and, 
being essentially a thinker, he could not change the deep current 
of thoughts that sweep into eternity. Less highly endowed but 
happier men either never feel this oppressive sense of wrong un- 
righted, or, if they do, they have a solace in a divine faith which 
makes clear to them what was not clear to even St. Augustine 
until he received the priceless gift. 

The conditions of the early youth of Hawthorne tended to de- 
velop the unwholesome activity of his imagination. His father 
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died of fever at Surinam, on a voyage, and the death so affected 
his mother that she lived for thirty years in sorrowful seclusion 
from even herown household. Nathaniel was only four years old 
when he thus became an orphan—for it appears that his sorrowing 
mother suffered herself to be so completely prostrated by the 
death of her husband that she did not find comfort even in the 
presence of her child. Salem, too, must have been a bleak place 
in those days (1804-10), and the living sorrow within the house 
must have cast its cloud over the sunniest spirit. Hawthorne, in 
his story Zhe Scarlet Letter, was to become the most powerful 
limner of the gloom of Puritanism, and no doubt his young days 
furnished him with many a suggestion of sadness. He never had 
any childhood. Pensive and brooding, wandering about the 
melancholy town, his boyhood is rather sad to contemplate. His 
health at fourteen was so frail that he had to be sent for com- 
pany’s sake to some relatives in Maine—a change hardly for the 
better, and certainly not calculated to cheer or enliven him. 

He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 1825. His only 
intimate friend there was Franklin Pierce, to whom he took a 
great fancy, possibly for the reason that the two men were dis- 
similar. Pierce was one of the jolliest and pleasantest of men, 
Hawthorne one of the most melancholy. Pierce in time became 
President of the United States, and a most popular one, for he had 
qualities that attracted all men to him. He was wont to rally 
Hawthorne on his gloomy face, though he was the first to recog- 
nize his subtle genius; for Pierce was a man of fine abilities and 
remarkably keen penetration. Itseems odd that Longfellow, who 
was in the same class as Hawthorne, never discovered his genius 
until the recognition was not needed—that is, when Hawthorne 
had become famous. The case seems similar to that of Ches- 
terfield patronizing Dr. Johnson when the Dictionary was on the 
verge of publication; or perhaps Hawthorne could not be 
brought to see that Longfellow was the great American poet. 
At any rate, it is known that he never admired Longfellow’s 
poems, and, of course, that neglect is sufficient to stamp him as 
utterly tasteless, despite the saying de gustibus, etc. 

The spirit of gloom seized him on his return to Salem, and his 
morbid imagination found full play in the dreariest of households. 
He thought and wrote, though what he wrote he generally burnt. 
Years after they found in old crannies and nooks fragments of 
exquisitely-written stories that by some chanee had escaped the 
flames. From the first his English style was as we have it now, 
pure, transparent, and expressive of the most delicate shade of 
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his weird thoughts. It was no difficulty for him to put into 
writing fancies which would seem to defy utterance. Had he 
had any taste for the niceties of metaphysics he might have con- 
structed a clearer terminology than that which is now in use. 
He was fond of beginning stories, such as Septimius Felton and 
the Dolliver Romance, and leaving them unfinished, his own mind 
travelling far beyond his rapid pen. And this sense of incom- 
pletgness hangs about all his works. Indeed, his fragmentary 
Note-Books are the most satisfactory of his performances to a 
sympathetic mind, which may follow out, if it can, his train of 
thought or fancy hinted at in one or two lines. In a recently- 
published Life of Hawthorne, by Henry James, Jr., there are some 
sneers at this phase of Hawthorne’s mental state, as, indeed, at all 
that this truly imaginative man did and wrote; but then who’ 
is Henry James, Jr.? Every page of zs Anglo-American stories 
shows the snob and would-be English toady. 

If any proof were needed that genius, of even Hawthorne’s 
gloomy sort, could get along without ‘the help of the multitudi- 
nous rules of rhetoric and the pedantic drilling of “ courses of 
reading,” his writings would furnish it. He made no particular 
mark at college, and there is no evidence of profound learning in 
his writings. A scholar, or even a reader of the general run of 
books, comes across the source of an idea in a new book, just as a 
boy follows the course of a river upon the map. How many a 
fame for profound classical learning rests upon the mottoes that 
are prefixed to Addison’s Spectator or upon Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy! The charm of Hawthorne to a mind exnuyé of much 
learning is that he sets aside all the claptrap of quotation and 
gives us the freshness of his mind. This result is due to his wea- 
riness of heart after having written a ponderous American Maga- 
zine of Useful Knowledge (Boston, 1836). Imagine such a mind 
hunting up the best and, of course, in view of the latitude in 
which he wrote, the cheapest method of making soap! It was 
worse than poor Goldsmith’s compiling laudatory biographies 
of the worthies of Great Britain. 

He properly left the domain belonging to “useful know- 
ledge” to those enamored of that thrifty mistress, and once more 
relapsed into his dreams. How beautifully useless they are may 
be seen in the 7wice-Told Tales, which officious friends prevailed 
upon him to publish in 1837. He had written them anonymously 
for magazines long since forgotten, and very probably he himself 
had forgotten them. But that unlucky Magazine of Useful Know- 
ledge had gotten for him the name of “author,” and he was roused 
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to the painful consciousness of having a reputation to sustain. 
His fellow-countrymen insisted upon his collecting his old stories, 
which he now heartily wished had been cast into the fire, and 
upon his publishing them for the benefit of anadmiring posterity. 
It is well that he was prevailed upon to publish the Za/es, because, 
though he knew that they would not succeed as a publication 
then, they might in future years, which indeed was to be the case. 
Although he was the most distinctively American author of his 
day (and, indeed, have we even now one to whom such a title 
belongs ?), he was the least known, and, where known, the least 
regarded. The Twice-Told Tales on publication proved a com- 
plete failure, and the author serenely remarked to his mortified 
friends: “I told you so.” In 1838 Bancroft, the historian, got 
him a situation as weigher and gauger in the Boston Custom- 
house, in which humble occupation he was most happy. The 
sailors loved him, because he had a natural penchant for the sea. 
His grandsires were sailors, and his mind was filled with the im- 
memorial traditions of those “ who go down to the sea in ships.” 
His peculiarly tragic imagination, if such an expression is allow- 
able, loved to dwell upon the stories of shipwrecked mariners, and 
to brood over the secrets buried in the “vast and melancholy 
main.” Indeed, he was glad his book failed, for now he could 
indulge his fancies in a repose undisturbed by publishers. He 
felt the necessity of “ getting out of himself” in some active occu- 
pation, in the full and free converse with rough-handed and hard- 
worked men, who would only laugh at his sad thoughts, and who 
were amazed at the unaccountable impression their rough story 
-of shipwreck and death made upon him. He preferred this prac- 
tical and strong talk of experience to the etherealization of his 
philosophical friends, that laughed at scars, who never felt a 
wound, 

The gloomy temperament which he had inherited from his 
forefathers, who had made themselves conspicuous in putting 
down the Salem witchcraft and in punishing Quakers, reasserted 
its domination when he found himself again alone in the “ Old 
Manse ” at Concord. He gave himself up to solitude (although 
now married) and fed his fine imagination upon the glories of 
sylvan scenery. No writer, except the late Father Faber, has 
left so perfect descriptions of the changing foliage, of the beauty 
of flowers and fruits, and of the aspect of external nature in every 
season. Thomson wrote the Seasons while lying in bed, and he 
probably never saw a sunrise if he could help it. Hawthorne 
noticed the slightest change of tint ina cloud. He watched the 
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varying forms of snow, the sheen of water, and all the other deli- 
cate hints of beauty apparent to those that have the artistic eye. 
But he cared nothing for botany as a science, and detested a mi- 
croscope. He returned from an afternoon walk with a mind 
filled with beautiful thoughts, but he never brought home a bou- 
quet or preserved a fern-leaf. His mind absorbed the beauty 
and the fragrance, and then he would go to his study, and in 
writing photograph the scene, his melancholy acting as a camera 
obscura—-for there had to be a background of gloom. 

He read very little. He never “crammed” for writing, ex- 
cept, of course, when he compiled the Useful Knowledge. He 
devoted most of his thoughts tothe problem of evil in this world, 
its action upon the human heart, its modification of character, its 
inevitable exposure through the action of some law which he 
vainly tried to explore, and its awful perpetuance in forms of 
mental and bodily pain. The shallow talk he heard around him 
from Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and from other sages that at pre- 
sent grandiloquently call themselves the Concord Academe, only 
served to throw him more upon himself. He wrote Zhe Scarlet 
Letter as a tentative answer to his inquiring spirit. Can sin go 
unpunished? Why not confess it, if it be a weight too heavy to 
be borne? He felt instinctively that a confession to God in a 
vague, general way, or even in heartrending agony, is not enough ; 
for does not the guilty minister of the tale wrestle long in 
prayer? Yet publicity is not advisable, for does not the shameful 
blazon of the letter upon the adulteress only deepen her grief 
without alleviating it? Is there any torturer more grisly than 
the injured husband who holds the poor minister upon a rack 
more terrible than any the most fabulous Inquisitor can invent ? 
Is it not clear that, in a certain way to us unknown, we inherit the 
punishment of the sins of our forefathers? These are the ques- 
tions which this thoughtful and sincere man put into a story 
that painfully affects all who cannot see the answer which 
such questionings demand. Hawthorne wrought out in his book 
the finest natural argument for sacramental confession that ever 
was penned. The Catholic Church alone answers the queries 
adequately. So, too, in the House of the Seven Gables he again re- 
verts to the subject of sin and its natural horrors. He proves 
from the testimony of conscience that there zs such a thing as sin. 
In the Marble Faun, following out the thought to its most awful 
development, he establishes the apparently untenable position 
that sin will draw a man up (or is it down?) from a natural sim- 

plicity of character to a point which makes him a demon. Sin is 
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an educational power. It will sharpen a man’s wits. It will 
train him into the highest capacity for evil. This is the terrible 
moral of the greatest of his ‘tales. Donatello is half-witted, a 
satyr, but sin transforms him into a man—horrible thought! 
We are accustomed to say that sin debases and degrades our 
human nature. So it does, in the truest sense and before God. 
But may it not be true that the most polished, astute, and natu- 
rally lovable persons are the vilest in the sight of Heaven? His- 
tory says as much. Hawthorne pushes the idea into the realm 
of the old Salem witchcraft, and he draws a picture of a witches’ 
sabbat, at which the seemingly most holy and decorous people of 
a town assist, and, throwing off their hypocrisy as a garment, re- 
veal themselves in all their natural sinfulness and acquired moral 
hideousness. The theme is shocking, and the suggested thought, 
or rather half-belief, is inexpressibly painful. 

While consul at Liverpool he wrote some detached sketches, 
which were afterwards collected into a book called Our Old 
Home. He never liked England, and his book gave great 
offence. He carried his thoughtful and observant spirit into the 
lower walks of Liverpool life, and, with his miracle of minuteness, 
described the Liverpool purlieus, an English workhouse, and his 
visit to the tomb of Shakspere. As we have said, he uncon- 
sciously wove a romance around what he saw, but this power 
never led him into exaggerating beyond the limit of the possible. 
He read histories in men’s faces, and, though he avoided confi- 
dences, men found in him a strange sympathy which made them 
tell him much that they would have concealed even from them- 
selves. No man ever visited Stratford-on-Avon with a more 
philosophical spirit than he. He hated hero-worship. He wan- 
dered around the tombs, saw the town, and inferred the genius 
of Shakspere from the wretched limitations of the house in which 
he lived, wrote, and died. None but a genius could have flooded 
with light that dismal abode. He brought away no relics, but he 
glanced at some of the names scribbled on the wall, and imagined 
what “ John Smith and family ” felt amid such surroundings. 

Had his genius found answer for those questions that besieged 
him, and that grew more importunate toward the end, he might 
have left us books filled with consolation. As it is, it is pleasant 
to read of him that while at Rome he loved to pace the “ groin- 
ed aisles” of St. Peter’s—when it was quite empty, however—and 
to pay frequent visits to the Catacombs, doubtlessly weaving ro- 
mances and conjectures about the lives and hopes of the unnum- 
bered dead therein at rest. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I TAKE A DEEP INTEREST IN INEZ O’HARA, 


I FOUND Mojelos in a state of considerable agitation. With- 
out asking me to be seated he burst out with— 

“ They are a set of idiots, dolts, madmen! / cannot act single- 
handed. Iam willing to give my life, but I want to give it and 
get something in return. This is not the hour for pronouncing. 
There are too many powerful personages in the capital with 
hands raised against the cause. The vultures still batten and fat- 
ten on the murdered corpse of imperialism.” 

He commenced to walk up and down the room, ever and anon 
flinging his clenched fists in the air, as if menacing an unseen foe. 

I remaihed perfectly passive. In fact, my thoughts were 
working on the double, if 1 may use the term. I was thinking of 
the violet eyes of Inez even while the Mexican sabreur was pranc- 
ing about the apartment. 

“They urge upon me the necessity for action,” he resumed. 
“T can reckon on my regiment, and the Oaxaca men will bring 
the Chihuahuas, and the Chihuahuas will bring over the Tlanti- 
lans. Mr. Nugent,” turning to me, “do you know anything of 
Austro-Hungarian politics ?”’ 

“ Absolutely nothing, colonel.” 

“ Then you may never have even heard of Prince Aachen of 
Hapsburg ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“ He is second cousin to Francis Joseph. A hero, his charge 
at Magenta was one of the most brilliant thingsever done. He is 
but forty-six, a diplomatist, a ripe scholar, and a Hapsburg. He 
is our man. I don’t mind talking to you, since my sister has taken 
you into her confidence.” 

I bowed. 

“ He is not unwilling, but with the sad fate of Maximilian be- 
fore his eyes he is naturally anxious to see his way a little. The 
idiots by whom he is surrounded are fairly befogged. They are 
color-blind. At that distance, and with no diplomatic relations 
between the countries, it is impossible for them to determine every- 
thing. The cause has many friends here, but it has many ene- 
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mies. The cause would not be worthy of a name if it hadn’t foes. 
Those people, a lot of danglers at Schénbrunn, imagine that an 
Austrian prince has only to land at Vera Cruz to be welcomed 
with open arms. If Prince Aachen were to land to-morrow he'd 
be arrested on the Mole and incarcerated in the fortress of Ulloa; 

«you have seen it, right opposite the town. A court-martial would 
sit upon him, and the sounds of platoon-firing would affright the 
zapilotes within twenty-four hours. He would be shot, Mr. Nu- 
gent—shot like a dog. And those ignoramuses want to force my 
hand, want to send his royal highness here at once, and me to 
pronounce, and just want to sink the whole ship. Thisis the sub- 
stance of this precious document which you have so generously 
undertaken to hand me.” 

I could say nothing. The subject was one upon which I was 
in total ignorance. My silence in this instance was the gold of 
impotence. 

“When do you return, Mr. Nugent?” suddenly demanded 
the colonel. ° 

This question came upon me by surprise. Vague ideas of 
spending three or four weeks in the country flitted dreamily 
through my mind. I did not care to focus them, preferring 
rather to drift. Strange to say,the answering thought was Inez. 
Yes, Inez O'Hara, the girl whom I had just quitted in the sacristy. 
I longed to see more of her, to hear her charming Irish brogue 
mingled with the high-bred, polished accent of Spain; to be 
with her, to see her sketch, and paint, and sew; to listen to her 
dim but piguante recollections of dear old Ireland. She was com- 
ing on a visit to the sefiora. This thought afforded me a sense of 
exquisite pleasure. She would remain. I should see her daily 
and all day. 

“ When do you return?” repeated Colonel Mojelos, for I was 
so absorbed in my own thoughts that I did not reply. 

I believe I started, and I know that the color rushed to my 
face as I replied : 

“T do not know.” 

“Do you intend to make any lengthened stay, Mr. Nugent?” 

“Well, you see I have nothing to call me back, at least for 
some time, and | am so delighted with everything in Mexico that 
I shall stop as long as I can.” 

“It delights me to hear you praise my beloved country, 
sefior,” cried the colonel in a rapture. “There is not such a 
country on the face of God’s earth. Poor Mexico!” he added, 
“ what a struggle thou hast even for existence.” 
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After a pause he continued : 

“I thought perhaps that you might be leaving in a week or 
two, in which event I would have troubled you with letters. 
Taking letters out of the country is risky, as you will be examin- 
ed at Vera Cruz—a regular personal examination—and all your 
papers overhauled. 1 must reply to this missive at once, but 
how? It will be necessary to send a special and trusted messen- 
ger.” 

Had Colonel Mojelos asked me to do this service for him but 
one half-hour before, | would have undertaken the mission with- 
out a second’s deliberation. Mow I felt that Mexico possessed a 
charm for me that bade me linger in almost imperative tones. 

“ Mr. O’Shea spoke of returning with me,” I said. 

“Mr. O'Shea? Oh! that’s the gentleman whom I was going 
to eat, and who in return was going to eat me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he to be trusted?” 

“ He is an Irish gentleman, Colonel Mojelos,” was my reply. 

O’Shea had broached the idea of a visit to Ireland. 

“ The statutes of limitation are against me, as I was out of the 
country,” he observed, “and there’s a little tailor in Dame Street 
that I owe a trifle to, and he’d nose me from Holyhead across the 
Channel, bad cess to him! I don’t mind payin’ me just debts, Joe, 
but a thing so old as that is too hard on a man; besides, the villain 
didn’t put silk linings in me black frock—they were only some 
sort of glazed calico. I now that old O'Brien, that owned Bur- 
ton Bindon’s oyster-shop, is in Glasnevin, so ¢hat debt is paid, and 
wan little bill at Morrison’s hotel will clearme. Yes, Joe Nugent, 
I’m just thinkin’ I’d go over and take a look at dear dirty Dublin 
with you.” 

Colonel Mojelos asked me when it was likely that Mr. O’Shea 
would be leaving. 

“Well, he spoke of coming with me, but I imagine he could 
be persuaded to leave at any moment. He wouldn't ask better 
fun.” 

“ He should proceed direct to Vienna.” 

“Tf you wish it I'll sound him on the subject, colonel.” 

“T sincerely wish that you would.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

“ When?” 

“ To-night.” 

“ And I shall hear from you—” 

“ To-morrow.” 
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“ Ten thousand thanks! You see the exact position of things.” 
And the colonel, in a rapid and excited manner, went over the 
whole question of the failure of imperialism in Mexico. 

“T will have no emperor backed up by French bayonets, or by 
Austrian, or Russian, or German, or English bayonets either. I 
will have an emperor the choice of the people, elected by them, 
and protected by them.” 

After some further observations anent the situation I ventur- . 
ed to hint that the sefiora was waiting forme. “The Sefiora 
San Cosme is with you heart and soul, colonel.” 

“Is she? Will you present me to her?” 

When we reached the cloister we found O’Shea in an animated 
conversation with Inez, while the sefiora and the good sister were 
engaged in catechising a refractory-looking little girl with eyes 
as black as sloes. 

I duly presented Mojelos, and in a second he was gesticulating 
like a madman. The subject of the conversation was evidently 
that which lay nedrest to his heart, for in his excitement he spoke 
so loudly as to cause the sefiora to place a cautioning finger to 
her lips. 

“I am taking Inez with us, Joe,” observed the sefiora, as we 
prepared to depart. “She will amuse you better than I can. I 
thoroughly believe in the company of the young for the young.” 

I sat opposite to the sefiorita on the return to Mexico. The 
violet eyes were turned to mine nearly all the way, as she and | 
had the conversation to ourselves, the sefiora being engaged in 
saying her rosary, and O’Shea had mounted on the box beside 
the driver. 

I could scarcely believe that we had arrived at the Calle 
Marascala as the carriage swung beneath the gilded archway. 
What an elaborate toilet I performed for dinner that day! I do 
believe I spoiled six or eight white chokers in order to secure a 
correct bow. 

Inez entered the drawing-room attired in gauzy black, with a 
jet cross suspended from a black velvet ribbon round her neck. 
She wore no other ornament, and a bright, keen-blue, natural 
flower was twisted into her sunny hair. 

“And so the sefiora has not told you my history,” she Said, 
as we leaned on the railings of the balcony overlooking the fatzo. 

“ Not a word, sefiorita.” 

“Then let me tell it to you.” 

“Not if—” 

I stopped short; my intention was to have said, “ If it pains 
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you,” but I felt the awkwardness of the remark, yet not in good 
time. 

“1 know—at least I imagine that I know—what you would 
say,” she continued. ‘“ My story is sad enough. My mother was 
not only a Protestant, but a rabid one. We lived in the west of 
Ireland, and she became what is called a ‘souper ’—that is, she 
went to the cabins of the peasants with money and tracts, and she 
paid ever so much money to any poor, miserable person who 
would come to Bible-classes and to church. My father was as 
stanch a Catholic on his side, and oh! it was an awful warfare 
that raged between my parents.”’ Here the girl shuddered. 
“When poor, dear papa died my mother insisted upon my going 
tothe Protestant church. I was very young, but even young as | 
was | felt, sefior, that God would be displeased with me, and I ask- 
ed a dear old priest, Father Quinn. Oh! it is all before me now,” 
Inez exclaimed: “the dear old padre and his white-washed house 
with yellow thatch. The padre was in great distress. He came to 
my mother, but was terribly insulted. He persevered. He com- 
manded me in the name of God to remain true to his church. I 
did so. I was—but it doesn’t matter how I was treated at home. 
A friend of Father Quinn, a Mrs. De Lacy, offered to take charge 
of my education. My mother refused, and it was not until she 
married a clergyman attached to the Church Missions Society 
that she consented to let me go. Mrs. De Lacy had left Ireland, 
but Father Quinn arranged that | should accompany some sisters 
who were coming out to Mexico. The sefiora received the sisters 
in this house, and at once took me under her special care. My 
mother died, alas! without having been brought to the true light, 
and I am alone in the world. That is my history.” 

The tears that welled up and stood for a moment in the girl's 
eyes now overflowed and rolled down her cheeks, silent streams 
of silent sorrow. How I pitied her! 

“ But I have said enough about myself,” said the girl. “ Let 
us talk about dear old Ireland.” 

I told her all about my sister Nellie, and Aunt Butler, and Trixy, 
and Dromroe. At dinner I came out strong with hunting stories 
and anecdotes of Dublin life. I knew I talked well and was a 
success. I felt as if champagne was flowing in my veins. All 
my discourse was devoted either to the Sefiora San Cosme or to 
O'Shea. Somehow or other I dreaded meeting those violet eyes, 
knowing they were fixed upon me, and yet I would have given a 
good deal for a look. 

“ To-morrow,” said the sefiora, “we will take you to the 
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shrine of our Blessed Lady at Guadalupe. The padre will ac- 
company us, and you will see the miraculous picture, Joe, painted 
by the hand of the Virgin upon the apron of the poor peasant, 
Juan Diego. Amigo mio, will you go with us?” she asked of 
O’Shea. 

“Thank ye, no, sefiora; there’s an American, a New-Yorker, 
stoppin’ at the Iturbide, who arrived last night, whom I want to 
put my comether upon. He’s here to make millions out of a 
mine. He can have the Rivasta,a dead bargain. If he takes mil- 


‘lions out of it he’ll become—a millionaire, that’s all.” And here 


O’Shea winked at me. 

Mindful of my promise to Mojelos, I asked my jovial country- 
man to come to my room for his chasse and cigarette. I would 
have much preferred to have been alone with the delicious 
luxury of certain rose-colored thoughts, but my promise to the 
colonel thrust aside everything else. 

“You were thinking of returning to Ireland with me, Mr. 
O’Shea,” I remarked, as we seated ourselves by the open 
window. ‘ 

“1’m thinkin’ of nothin’ else, bad scran to it!” was his prompt 
reply. 

“Would you be ready to start on a short notice?” 

“Let me see. I'd have to frighten Pomposo, Verdugo, José, 
Ignacio, Najera, Miguel, Ramon, Mata, Salvador, Corella, Man- 
uel Gutierrez into fits; that would take five minutes, and a two 
days’ journey on mules to get at him. Then I'll have to take a 
couple of thousand dollars out of the bank; shat is worse than 
taking the back tooth out of an ostrich. ’Pon my conscience, I 
think the bank will break if I remove so much capital at one pull. 
I must break it to the dons gently, and remove the coin in instal- 
ments. Then—” 

“Tam really in earnest, Mr. O'Shea,” I interrupted. 

“So am I.” 

“ Would you be ready to start in a week?” 

“ Ready and willing; but surely you don't think of leaving so 
soon, Joe?” 

“ 7 shall remain for some time.” 

“Then what the dickens are ye talkin’ about? /m in ne 
hurry.” ’ 

“ The fact is, Mr. O’Shea, that I have been commissioned by a 
friend to ask you to undertake a somewhat delicate mission.” 

“Whew!” And he gave a prolonged whistle. 

“ A friend of mine—” 
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“ What is the young lady’s name, Joe?” he burst in, with a 
sly chuckle. 

“ There is no lady in the case, I assure you,” I responded, with 
a laugh. 

“ Well, if there is, it’s mighty quick work, my young friend ; 
and if there’s not you’li find it a pretty tough job to outwit Van 
Dyck O'Shea.” . 

“I don’t despair of interesting you, Mr. O’Shea. Lend me 
your ears for five minutes ; but, firstly, let me give you to under- 
stand that this is strictly in confidence and is never to be 
divulged.” 

Having received his word of honor asa gentleman pledging 
himself to secrecy, 1 told him all that had transpired between 
Colonel Mojelos and myself. 

After a somewhat prolonged silence O’Shea observed : 

“| was an imperialist, Joe, and no one did more in the way of 
talk to save Maximilian’s life than I did. I think that it would 
be madness to attempt to establish an empire so soon. We're 
like children with a new toy, and we hug our republicanism as a 
little girl hugs her doll. Our rulers have lost all sense of religion, 
and in my opinion the country, commercially speaking, is goin’ 
back instead of progressin’. We're like the crab walkin’ back- 
wards. If it wasn’t for a few Germans I'd like to know what 
trade or commerce we'd have. We're like people in a besieged 
town: we know nothin’ of what’s goin’ on outside—dickens a bit. 
It’s once a fortnight we get any news, and then it’s so doctored 
that we can’t believe it. If we were more liberal and broader, and 
more en rapport with the other countries, we’d do pretty well; but 
we're a close borough and as conservative as the old Catholic 
county families in Ireland and the— We won't trade with the 
United States, as we’re in mortal dread that if we give the Ameri- 
cans what is called a “show” that we will be annexed like 
Texas.” 

“ Surely America has enough of territory already?” 

“ That’s all very fine. She Aas, and more than enough, but is 
it as fatasours? Is there gold and—but I’m wanderin’ away from 
the main point. Let us go back to imperialism. I tell you, Joe 
Nugent, that the man who comes here to put on an imperial- 
crown will have no head to wear it after a week. He'll be shot 
as sure as my name’s O’Shea. We're in the humor of emperor- 
shootin’, I tell ye. It’s big game, and we have bagged a brace of - 
emperors already—Iturbide and Maximilian. Therefore I don’t 
want to risk my neck ina hopeless, utterly hopeless, cause. Why, 
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the very nameof Austria is enough to set our fiery orators shriek- 
ing and howling all over the country. I’d rather take my chance 
of putting you up, Joe. It’s all very fine for Mojelos to talk of 
pronouncing. He can pronounce, and his regiment will back him, 
but I tell ye, sir, that we’ve got a little general here, Porfirio Diaz, 
who would knock Mojelos and his regiment into smithereens while 
ye’d say Jack Robinson. He isa regular soldier, a brave cap- 
tain, and is devoted to his country. He has the army with him, 
the entire army, with perhaps the exception of this Oaxaca regi- 
ment; though Oaxaca is his birth-place, and I’ll lay the odds the 
Oaxaca men would follow him in preference to Mojelos any 
day.” 

“Then you won’t undertake the mission ?”’ 

“T didn’t say that, Joe. A spice of danger only makes the 
sauce of life more piquant. If it obliges you I’ll—” 

“Do not think of me in the matter, Mr. O’Shea,” I inter- 
posed. 

“1 thought there was a girl in New York that—”’ 

“ Certainly—Conchita Mojelos. I met her but once, as you 
know.” 

“ Say oneand a half times, Joe,” laughed O’Shea. “However, 
I'll just sleep over it. If it was for you or for the sefiora I’d 
never ask a question, but go out and stir up Pomposo—don’t be 
frightened, I’m not going to let fly the whole name—rob the 
bank, and be off at a minute’s notice. But as neither you nor 
my dear good friend are much interested, why, it becomes a 
horse of another color.” 

“| imagine that the sefiora zs interested.” And I referred to 
her animated conversation with Mojelos. 

“Don’t you bother yourself about that; the sefiora knows as 
well as I do that the empire is dead, and that it would be worse 
than idiocy to attempt to revive it. Why, man alive, we've can- 
vassed the question over and over and over again till we’re dead 
sick of it.” 

The sefiora was at the piano when we repaired to the draw- 
ing-room ; beside her Inez O’ Hara. 

“ Joe,” exclaimed the sefiora, “I was just going over some of 
the pieces I used to play with your dear good mother at Pars- 
ley’s Academy in Stephen’s Green. They have all come back 
to me. Here is one, ‘ The Masaniello Quadrilles.’” And with a 
delicate yet firm touch she played a selection of airs from Au- 
ber’s delightful opera. 

“Do you play, Miss O’Hara?” I asked. 
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*T do.” 

“ May I not hope to hear you?”’ 

“Tf it affords you the slightest pleasure.” 

She seated herself at the piano and led off with an Habanera. 
Then followed numerous fandangos, all performed with a won- 
drous skill and finish of execution. 

“T know nothing but Spanish and Mexican airs,” she cried, 
“ except long pieces fearfully classical. I will not bore you with 
them.” 

“ You can give us that valse of Chopin’s, Inez.” 

“ Oh! yes, | forgot that.” 

I fear that the chromatic fireworks of Chopin were lost upon 
me, for I became absorbed in gazing on the lithe figure swaying 
with such inconceivable grace, and on the dainty white hands 
that flashed across the keys, and on the paly gold hair which the 
wax candles burnished with streaks of yellow white. é 

I sat out on my balcony that night inhaling the delicious per- 
fume of the flowers—flowers bathed by a moonlight such as we 
wot not of—and my thoughts seemed focussed into one: 

“Tf Inez were mistress of Dromroe?” 


CHAPTER X. 
A RUDE AWAKENING. 


Mr. VAN Dyck O’SHEA slept on imperialism, and in the 
morning declared against the projected trip in imperialistic in- 
terests. 

“It’s no go, Joe,” he exclaimed. “If it was to raise a ruction 
in ould Ireland I'd be off like a gun, for there would be lots of 
fun ; but in this country they mean business, and I don’t want to 
join the majority by the help of a Mexican bullet if I can help it. 
Why, man, I’d rather be shot down by wan of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; and I have the choice, Joe.” 

I took the tram-car for San Angel, bringing the good sisters 
two large bouquets which I bought in the Calle San Francisco for 
something ridiculously small. The colonel at first seemed rather 
gloomy, especially as I told him O’Shea’s opinions regarding the 
situation. 

“ How could fe tell anything about it,” he hotly exclaimed— 
“a foreigner? How could fe tell the beat of the pulse of the 
Mexican nation? /e is not one of us; he is anoutsider. / know 
how the Mexican heart beats. I do not say that there is no 
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chance of failure; on the contrary, the chances of success are 
against us; but we will force the running, as you say in English 
races. I must go myself, since Sefior O’Shea declines. It is-bet- 
ter as itis. I shall apply for leave. I shall be refused. shall 
forward all my preparations and leave Vera Cruz in disguise. 
Could I make up for an Irishman, Mr. Nugent? ” 

“ Not very well, colonel; you are too dark.” 

“ Ah! then I must assume some other nationality. Perhaps I 
may cross the Rio Grande and touch American soil that way. 
In any case, Mr. Nugent, you have my lasting gratitude and 
friendship for the noble part you have acted. You are a gentle- 
man and a man, and a plucky one. No matter what may happen, 
you will think well of Enrique Mojelos, won’t you? Hermano! 
brother !” 

His manner made me very sad. He appeared to me to in- 
wardly despair of the success of the very movement that out- 
wardly he was so sure would succeed. Is it not so with many of 
us? How often do we not force ourselves, or endeavor to force 
ourselves, to think that something we wish for will come out 
right! So it was with this high-spirited Mexican. I knew he 
was about to embark in a hopeless cause, but nevertheless would 
not admit the fact to himself. 

“ Your friend is perhaps right,” he added, “ viewing the situa- 
tion in the light of events. / consider that to pronounce just now 
would result in a bloody fiasco. For, by my life—psh! I have 
exposed it so often that 1 need not say I carry it in my hand into 
any and every enterprise. There are friends very dear to me 
who are with me, and who await but the lifting of my finger to 
goon. It is for these dear fellows that I think, and it maddens 
me to be urged by a clique in Austria, who know nothing and 
could know nothing of the situation here, to pronounce. A pronun- 
ciamiento would prove a dead failure. I shall apply for leave to- 
day, and let you know the result of my application. The Sefiora 
San Cosme has graciously invited me to visit her. I shall avail 
myself of the privilege accorded me by calling this afternoon 
before the drive.” 

When I got back to the Calle Marascala I found the carriage 
drawn up in the fatto. 

' “ Bedad, Masther Joe, the say-norah was gettin’ onaisy in re- 
gard to ye. She was afeerd av thim robbers that’s on the road 
betune this an’ where ye wor. Faix, it’s little they’d think av 
cuttin’ yer troath, be all accounts, or av runnin’ ye up into the 
snow up beyant, on Pop-up-the-kettle, an’ keepin’ ye there till 
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ye’d have for to sell Dromroe for to pay the ransom, the villyans! 
Did ye taste the poolkay yet, Masther Joe? High an’ low, rich 
an’ poor, is all dhrinkin’ it. Be the hole in me coat, I'd as lave 
swally buttermilk—faix, I'd rayther, for it’s more wholesomer.” 

“T rather like the pu/gue, Billy.” 

“ Bedad, thin, sir, yer aisy plazed. I seen how it’s med. | 
wint out for to ketch a cupple av horses this mornin’ to a farm 
out beyant—och! I cudn’t repayte the name, but it’s a rousin’ six 
miles from here, anyhow, on the road towards Ireland. The plant 
that the dhrink comes from is all swoords, and spikes, and pike- 
heads, an’ a gossoon wud an iron scoop in his hand cuts the heart 
out av the plant and lets the juice dhrop into the hole med be the 
scoop. Thin, Masther Joe, he laves it for a cupple av days, an’ 
comes round wud a dunkey and sheep-skin, and he sucks all the 
juice that’s gathered in the hole up into the sheep-skin, an’ runs 
the dunkey home wud it, leatherin’ him all the way. An’ what 
do ye think is done thin, sir?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Billy.” 

“ Begor, the dunkey is dhruv into a soort av barn, an’ in the 


barn is cow-skin stretched out on frames, the hairy side out, not’ 


like Brian O’Lynn’s small-clothes ; an’ on the top o’ this the gos- 
soon lets go the juice in the sheep-skin. Another chap wud a 
wand in his hand makes the sign av the Blessed Cross on the 
juice wud the wand, an’ says a Hail Mary, sir, an’ thin the juice 
is left for another cupple av days, and carted away to the public- 
houses, where it is sowld like porther in wooden noggins.” 

Billy’s description of the manufacture of pu/gue, the national 
beverage, was absolutely accurate, as I subsequently discovered 
during a visit to the hacienda of Sefior Pancho Buch, at a place 
called Tlatplam, about ten miles from the city. 

“ The leddies is dhressin’ for to go out wud ye, Masther Joe. 
Faix, but it’s yerself that’s in clover, an’ no mistake. The hoighth 
av politeness extended to ye wherever ye go. I'd give me new 
brogues this minit that wan av thim impident Beresfords was 
here for to see the state you’re in, sir; an’ that Captain Mansfield 
that bet ye the day the hounds threw aff at Gort-na-drushka— 
wudn’t it take the consait out av him for to see ye thrated like 
a prence, no less! Masther Joe,” he added, in a confidential 
undertone, “I heerd that the young leddy that’s come for to 
visit us is Irish.” 

“ Miss O'Hara is a native of Ireland.” 

“See that, now. Faix, th’ ould country is houldin’ up well 
in this barbarious raygin. There’s the say-norah, wan; Misther 
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O’Shea—good luck to him for a divartin’ gentleman !—that’s 
two; you an’ me, sir, that’s four; an’ the young leddy, five. 
That’s a quare thing for to find up here. Father Tom won't be- 
lieve it whin he hears it. Masther Joe, I hope ye write very 
regler, sir, for av ye don’t they’ll think we're kilt or lost.” 

The ladies made their appearance upon the balcony. 

“ Are you ready for the road, Joe?” asked the sefiora. 

“ Perfectly, sefiora.” , 

“ Billy, would you like to sit beside the coachman? We're 
going out to the great shrine of Guadalupe,” she asked of my 
retainer. 

“ Av I wouldn’t be disgracin’ th’ equepage be raison av me 
clothes, yer ladyship—say-norah.” 

“Oh! you'll do very well, Billy.” 

“That’s me darlint av a leddy, 
sefiora disappeared. 

The two ladies were attired in black, both wearing the man- 
tilla and vela. } 

“We will call at the cathedral for the padre,” observed the 
sefiora, as she ordered the coachman to the Plaza Mayor. 

“ Do you know the beautiful history of the miraculous picture 
at Guadalupe?” asked Inez. 

I replied in the negative. 

“Oh! it is wonderfully beautiful. A poor peasant named 
Juan Diego, noted for the purity and piety of his life, was cross- 
ing that very hill—yousee it,” pointing energetically to a hill that, 
in the exquisitely clear atmosphere, seemed at the city gates. “It 
was evening and his day’s work was done. Suddenly the dark- 
ness of nightfall was illumined with sheen and splendor, with a 
glorious light. He looked up, and before him stood Our .Blessed 
Lady herself. The poor peasant fell on his knees. The Mother 
of God bade him go to the bishop and tell him that she wished a 
church to be erected on that spot to fer honor. Then she disap- 
peared. Juan Diego could not realize that such wondrous honor 
should be paid him, and he considered that that which he had 
just seen was but an effect of his imagination. The very next 
evening he was again crossing the hill at the same hour, when 
at the same spot the blessed vision again appeared to him. The 
Mother of God was displeased with him for not having obeyed 
her, and again bade him go to the bishop. Diego, breathless and 


%” 


observed Brierly, as the 


_trembling, came to the bishop, and emptying some flowers he 


had gathered for the altar of the Virgin from out of his coarse 
apron, told the good prelate his wondrous tale. The bishop 
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turned his eyes to the peasant’s apron, and, starting back, fell up- 
on his knees, for there, in order to testify to Juan Diego’s truth, 
Our Blessed Lady had imprinted her glorious face. You will see 
that miraculously-painted apron; it stands in a golden frame over 
the grand altar, for the church was built on the spot where she 
had ordered it to be built, and dedicated to Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe.” ; 

The young girl narrated the history of the miracle with an 
animation impossible to describe. She imparted to every word 
a sort of luminous power which held me completely fascinated. 
Ever and anon she would break into some expression of piety in 
Spanish, and she spoke in a sweet, low, awe-hushed tone, as 
though she were then and there gazing at the beatific apparition. 

We picked up the padre, who was waiting within the chains in 
front of the cathedral, and spun past the National Pawn-shop—one 
of the sights of the capital, and conducted on the same principle 
as the Mont de Piété in Paris—past the building formerly used as 
the Court of the Inquisition, now a medical university, and out to 
the open country, the church-crowned hill of Guadalupe in the near 
distance. Tram-cars drawn by four mules rattled by us on a hand- 
gallop. Hansoms.in full charro ambled toward the city. Indians 
laden with edibles trotted countrywards. /Pulguerias did a roar- 
ing business, for your Indian is a thirsty soul and the roads are 
exceedingly dusty. Strings of asses, their panniers full of char- 
coal, wended slowly to the great centre. Beggars sat by the 
wayside and implored alms in guttural prayers. Sounds of the 
guitar reached us from walled-in ventas and haciendas, mingled 
with the “ light laugh of woman.” 

“You see those pillars,” observed the padre, pointing as he 
spoke to columns, about twenty feet in height, placed in two 
straight lines at distances apart of about one hundred yards. 
“ That was the former high-road to Guadalupe. Each of those 
. pillars was erected 1 memoriam by some pious Spaniard, and the 
entire causeway was thus lined to the very doors of the church. 
Now see how the road is occupied.” 

As he spoke the whistle of a locomotive burst upon our ears 
and a train slowly approached the city, its black smoke and the 
terrible dust it raised enveloping the pillars, some of which still 
displayed busts and statues of the patron saints of the donors. 

“What a commentary upon the text,” exclaimed the padre. 
“That is the pudgue train. That train is laden with the poison 
which sows such terrible seeds amongst our poorer classes. Two 
trains arrive from the pudgue country. daily, the revenue to the 


t 
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' government on its manufacture being the chief source, after the 


spoliation of the churches, of our national exchequer.” 

There are two churches at Guadalupe, one at the foot of the 
hill, the other at its summit. The ascent is exceedingly steep and _ 
marked by pious pilgrims by wayside crosses, mural tablets, and: 
votive statuettes. 

“It is somewhat remarkable,” said the padre, “that the infi- 
dels and sacrilegious robbers into whose clutches we have fallen 
have spared the property of this church. The golden chalices 
studded with gems are still here, the silver sconces and lamps, and 
the silver chancel-railings. Why they refrain from laying their 
impious hands on this fragment of church treasure is a puzzle—" 

“It is the hand of God that prevents them,” murmured the 
sefiora, as, gliding into the church, she flung herself.at the foot of 
a side-altar hung with crutches, bandages, splints, waxen limbs, 
medals, and paintings, all in testimony of the miraculous cures 
effected by pilgrimages to the church, and implicit faith in the 
gracious intercession of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

The padre introduced a clergyman, who took us to the onyx 
steps leading up to the picture. We all knelt as the white satin 
curtain slowly unrolled itself, revealing the angelic face of the 
Virgin Mother, from which bars of gold shot like rays of light. 
The color is as fresh and vivid to-day as when the pious peasant 
disclosed it to the awe-stricken prelate. The countenance of 
Mary is filled with a divine sweetness—a sweetness that diffuses 
itself like a subtle perfume. 

“T prayed to the Holy Mother for your safe return,” said 
Inez to me when we stood on the terrace overlooking the Valley 
of Mexico. My return! Already did she look forward to my 
leaving the country of the Montezumas, most probably for ever. 
Little did she know the strange heart-throb those few words of 
hers caused me. They were earnest words, good words, Catho- 
lic words, but behind them lay sad-colored thoughts for me, and 
of so ashen a hue that the sefiora playfully offered me a penny for 
my thoughts, 

“ Are they of Beatrice Butler, Joe?” 

I grew red to the roots of my hair. I felt the color mounting 
and could trace its upward progress. 

“‘ No, indeed, sefiora,” I blurted, as I turned away. 

“And do ye tell me, yer riverince, that these railins is rale 
solid silver?” demanded Brierly of the padre. 

“T will not say that they are solid, but they are silver, Billy,” 
responded the padre. 
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“ The same as is in the shillins an’ sixpennies at home, sir?” 

“Yes, the very same.” 

“Glory be toGod! May I tell that to Father Tom, sir, boney 
fidey, an’ no bam?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That the railins was silver, an’ that, blessed hour! I seen a 
pictur painted be the glorious Mother av Heaven. TZzkat’s what / 
call thravellin’, an’ no mistake!” 

The days that Inez stopped with us passed as if by magic. The 
sefiora, in order to let me see the entire city, made it a rule to 
hear Mass each morning at a different church, whither we re- 
paired on foot. Oh! those rose-pink mornings—shall I ever for- 
get them. Waiting for Inez, my heart throbbing madly, assum- 
ing a nonchalance | was far from participating when, fresh as the 
morning, she appeared on the balcony to cry, “ Buenos dias, Sefior 
Nugent.” Then the chat apropos de rien. Such causerie is ever 
fashioned out of nothing, and yet how much it contains to those 
engaged in it! 

“ Dans le bouton de rose il-y-a de quoi écrire un volume.” 

The sefiora would appear, grave, earnest, charming, and 
decide the church to be visited. I walked between the ladies, 
giving my arm to the elder. Then we would stop at some street- 
corner, where I would purchase great bouquets of violets to 
place on the altar of Our Lady. How sweet it was to hear Inez 
giving utterance to her young, fresh thoughts upon such subjects 
as came upon the tapis, to listen to her as she explained some 
national characteristic, or drew my attention to something of 
color in Mexican inner life! 

I carried her prayer-book, and because it touched her hand 
I revered it. I remember saying to her one morning, as we 
wended our way to the church of St. Ferdinand : 

“T should like to learn Spanish most awfully, sefiorita.” 

“ Then why don’t you try to?” 

“T can read it, owing to the grinding I got in Latin. I think I 
shall commence with a prayer-book—a book like yours, sefiorita.” 

“ It would be a very good plan.” 

“ May I have a loan of yours?”. 

“ Ye—yes.” 

“ You hesitate.” 

“It is because—I should like to make a gift of it to you.” 

I have that book to-day. It isa precious memento of “ my 
raid into Mexico.” * 

Afternoons we would stroll through a market, or visit that 
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wondrous Chalco Canal with its canoes, so closely resembling 
gondolas, laden with fruits and vegetables, and flowers, clots of 
color. Then we would return to a/muerzo, after which camte, not 
exactly a siesta, but what Americans so aptly term “a lay-off ”"— 
a sort of dreamy dolce far niente. Then Inez would go to the har- 
monium and play a sonata of Beethoven’s or a fugue of Sebastian 
Bach’s. We drove on the Paseo every afternoon ; and the even- 
ings—ah! those evenings, when the senora retired to her little 
library with the dear old padre to concoct plans for the relief of 
the persecuted clergy, and Inezand I were left téte-a-téte. How I 
longed for the Louis Quatorze on the blue drawing-room mantel- 
piece to strike nine, for then the sefiora invariably rose, excused 
herself, and retired for an hour, sometimes for a longer period. 

“I go back to San Angel to-morrow,” said the sefiorita one 
evening as we sat on a balcony overlooking the garden. 

I started. ' 

“No!” I cried with considerable vehemence. 

She laughed as she uttered the single word, “ Sz.” 

“ But you will stop here as long as I am here, won’t you?” I 
eagerly asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ T have the sefiora’s command.” 

“1 will intercede—I mean, wouldn’t you prefer to be here in- 
stead of being shut up in that gloomy old convent ?” 

“ |—don’t—know,” a sort of pause between the words, the 
words dragging their anchors, as it were. 

This was a facer. I bore the punishment badly. I absolutely 
winced under it. I counted for nothing, then. I was a mere 
cipher, an ordinary guest, a bird of passage, of whom she would 
say in the after-time: “ Mr. Nugent? Oh! yes, an agreeable young 
man. I remember him. Is he still living in Ireland?” I reeled 
under the shock of her words. They brought me suddenly face to 
face with the ghastly fact that I was nothing to her, not even in- 
teresting enough to induce her to prolong herstay. “ Thesefiora 
commands.” The sefiora prized her too dearly to deprive her 
of any reasonable pleasure. / was no pleasure to her, and she 
wanted to leave. 

“Let her go,” I fiercely thought. “What is she to you, or 
you to her? Let her go to her convent. It is a rude awakening, 
but a necessary one, my boy.” 

I resolved to meet her indifference with the same weapon. 
“T shall go out, if I can, and say adios on Friday, sefiorita,” I 
drawled, pulling at my moustache. 
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“ Adios—Friday !”.she palpitated. 

Was it the flicker of the wax candle, or did she grow red and 
white? It was the candle, of course. 

“ Yes, Friday.” 

She murmured something, adding : 

“ Does the sefiora know of this—this sudden departure? I— 
I thought you were—at least I—” and she stopped. 

“] do things very suddenly, sefiorita. I am a very whimsical 
sort of fool. A few minutes ago the idea of departure was as far 
from my mind as the date of the battle of Pharsalia.” 

“ But what—but why go from us, from the sefiora, so soon? 
You have, oh! so much tosee. You have seen literally nothing,” 
continued the girl eagerly. ‘“ You have to go with Mr. O’Shea 
to the mines. You have to ascend Popocatapetl, though it’s a_ 


. terribly dangerous climb, and if your lungs are not perfect you 


must not dare attempt it. You -have not been up the Chalco 
Canal to Lake Xochomilco. Then there’s the extinct volcano 
at—” 

“I may come back in twenty years,” I rudely interrupted. 
* As Mexico has kept so well, she'll be even more interesting in 
the eighteen-nineties.” 

Miss O’Harawassilent. A strange, nervous, fluttering excite- 
ment seemed to take possession of me, a mean, blackguard desire 
to torture her—yes, to give her pain. 

“ You see, sefiorita,” I spoke rapidly, “ that it wouldn’t do for 
me to spend too much of my time in a mouldy old town like this ; 
why, I’d become blue-moulded myself if I stopped another week. 
I am wanted elsewhere. I have a most charming invitation in 
New York, the jolliest city in the world, and I promised to be 
back ; in fact’”’—oh! what a puppy I was—“I pledged myself to 
Conchita Mojelos—she zs charming, so chic /—to return with all 
speed. Then by leaving on Monday ”—I had already forgotten 
the date of my proposed departure—* I can strike New York for 
a week, and get over to Queenstown, and back to Dromroe for 
the hunting. I ought to proceed to Liverpool and up to London. 
My sister is on a visit toa Mrs. Bevans and her dearest friend is 
one of the richest girls in England.” Oh! coxcomb that I was, 
vulgar, miserable cad. ‘ You know, sefiorita, that hunting to an 
Irishman is half his life. If I’m fond of anything it is hunting, 
and if I excel in anything it is in the saddle.” And I fetched a 
cropper at O’Duffy’s millstream that a boy of thirteen would 
have taken like a bird, and Captain Mansfield left me nowhere. 

I rattled on at express-train pace, and I fear almost as noisily. 
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I described hunting, and steeple-chase riding, the meets of the 
Wards, and Royal Meaths, and Wicklow Harriers. I spoke of 
the delights of hunt balls, of Timolin and Beatrice Butler, of 
Dromroe and its surroundings, of Dublin life, the Castle and its 
glitter, of yachting in the bay, of my club and club life, of my - 
runs up to town, a/ias London—in a word, I made a contempti- 
ble ass of myself for nearly an hour, and Miss O’Hara said never 
a word. 

“T have a headache,” she said, as, slowly rising and curtsying 
deeply—hitherto she invariably gave me her hand—she glided 
from the room. 

“ Aha!” I chuckled, “I think I have shown her that whether 
she goes or stays don’t weigh very much in the balance with 
me. 

Ah! when I went to my room that night my heart ached hor- 
ribly, my Dutch courage had vanished, and I realized that life 
without Inez O’Hara would be but dead ash. 

Inez did not appear next morning. The sefiora and I started 
alone to the church of San Francisco. I would not make a single 
inquiry about the poor girl, although I was madly hungry for 
news of her. 

“Inez is not well this morning,” observed the sefiora. 

“Ah!” 

“She was to have returned to San Angel to-day, but if she’s 
not better of course I'll not let her go.” 

“Oh! she'll be all right.” 

“T never knew her to complain before.” 

“ She spoke of a headache last night.” 

“ She looks dreadfully ill, poor child! I received quite a shock 
when I| went into her room just now. She looked like a person 
who had been crying all night. I have sent for Dr. Verjuco.” 

“ Have you no English physician in Mexico?” 

“ Not one.” 

When we returned to the Calle Marascala Inez was standing 
at the top of the grand staircase. 

“Tam quite well,” she murmured, her voice faltering. “It 
was only a bad headache.” 

I looked up at her. Her face was deadly white, her lips 
were white, the heavy lids of her beautiful violet eyes were red 
and swollen. Yes, she had had a bad headache. 

“Tam going into the chapel,” she said when the sefiora was 
leading her toward the breakfast-room. , 

“Won't you eat something? Try, mi guerida?” 
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“Qh! I cannot, cannot.” And as she hurried away I thought 
I heard a sob. 

“Inez is xot well. I wonder Dr. Verjuco has not arrived,” ex- 
claimed the sefiora. 

After a/muerzo I strolled into the corridor that led from the 
principal apartments. Here I suddenly encountered Inez. My 
heart seemed to cease beating. 

She advanced to where I was standing endeavoring to whiff a 
cigarette with a careless swagger. 

“ Here is the prayer-book,” she said, “and—and—adios.” 

Ere I could utter a word she had placed the book in my 
hand and had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BILLY BRIERLY MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


I RESOLVED upon quitting Mexico on the Friday. How the 
idea tore at my heart-strings! Every time it came to me it came 
as a sting of pain, ay, absolute pain. Then followed a yearning 
to see her, to tell her that she had entered my life, never, oh! never 
to go out of it. The scene of our first meeting was ever before 
my eyes: the girlish form bent over the robe, the daintily- 
shaped head bowed reverentially ; the sun shooting shafts of gold 
and luminous color through the stained glass, the aureole, the 
small white hands sewing the seed-pearls on the heliotrope satin ; 
then the heavy lids raising themselves to reveal those deep, 
earnest, beautiful violet eyes. 

Could I tear myself away? I called upon my self-reverence 
and self-control—both responded readily enough, but both seem- 
ed inclined to leave me in the lurch when I came to consult my 
heart. Ah!. what gruesome truths that heart tells us at times. 

Miss O’Hara fought hard against her indisposition. 

“ She fainted this morning. It must have been after she left 
you,” said the sefiora, turning to me; she was speaking of Inez to 
the padre. “She is in a high state of fever. Only fancy, she in- 
sists upon going to San Angel to-day. I have peremptorily for- 
bidden it.” 

“ What does the doctor say ?” 

“ He says it is nerves—something that has excited her nerves 
beyond endurance. Nerves! Why, there never was a girl less 
troubled with nerves than Inez; and as for anything to excite 
her, her life is one of pure serenity.” 
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“Tt is best that she should return to Sister Monica,” observed 
Father Gonzalez. . “ The calm of conventual life will soothe the 
child’s nerves, if nerves it be.” 

I could have—well, I felt disgusted with the padre for giving ~ 
such wise counsel. 

“ She shall zo¢ stir until she is better,” said the sefiora; and I 
could have hugged her for so saying. 

“JT would like to see the dear child,” exclaimed the padre; “ if 
she has anything on her mind she will tell me.” 

“ Come and see her, padre.” 

To feel that she was beneath the same roof was bitter-sweet. 
What if it were Dead-Sea fruit? I would at least enjoy the sight 
of her. Like the wretched criminal in the dock, I invariably plead- 
ed for “along day ” before the sentence should be carried out. I 
could not bear the idea of Inez being at San Angel and I in the 
Calle Marascala. I liked to think that she would be with the 
Sefiora San Cosme on the day of my departure. I would like 
her to see how gaily I could kiss my hand, and cry Adios and A 
mas ver.” 

There was something strange and restrained in the sefiora’s 
manner when we next met. She asked me to sit down, and, fid- 
dling with the hem of her pocket-handkerchief, she commenced : 

“ Joe, what sort of girl is Beatrice Butler?” 

I started involuntarily. The question was so unexpected that 
it flung me, as it were, against the wall. Beatrice Butler to come 
up in this sudden way ! 

“ How do you mean, sefiora?” 

“‘] mean is she very nice, very fascinating ?” 

“She zs very nice, and I’m sure very fascinating.” 

“ Has she fascinated—you ?” fixing her eyes on me with a sort 
of riveted gaze. 

I answered quite readily : 

“ Certainly not.” 

She remained silent, her gaze still fixed upon me as if she 
would read my innermost thoughts. 

“ You referred to her a good deal, Joe,” she at length observed. 

“I suppose I did, sefiora.” 

“Young men of your age do not continually refer to any one 
particular girl, unless that girl lies very close to the heart.” 

' “Do you mean am | in love with Trixy Butler, sefiora?” 

“Yea” 

“Well, then, I am not. I candidly confess that when I left 


home I was a little jealous about her, but that feeling has vanished 
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and I could place her little hand in the swaggering dragoon’s— 
I was jealous of a dragoon officer—without the, slightest suspicion 
of a pang.” 

“ Are you sure of this, Joe?” 

“Perfectly.” And I laughed. . 

“ That laugh tells me more than all your verbal answers, Joe. 
Now for another question: Why has your jealousy died out?” 

This was a facer. 

“ Because—well—really—I don’t. know.” I kicked my feet 
about, and wriggled, and felt awfully hot and flurried under the 
fixed gaze of my hostess. 

Again she was silent. 

' “ May I ask you another question, Joe?” 

“As many as you like, sefiora; but this zs a hackling,” I 
laughed. 

“Only one, Joe; and I expect you to reply to it right up from 
your heart. Let the words come from your heart to your lips.” 

I must confess that my heart did beat up in my throat. A 
something told me that the sefiora was going to refer to Miss 
O’Hara, and I prepared to steel myself. I cannot tell what whis- 
pered this warning, but it came like a flash. 

“ What do you think of Inez?” 

Ah! where were the barriers I had so suddenly erected? 
Where was the steel, the adamant? Was I not prepared fora 
question of this sort? And, now that it came, all my forces were 
instantly routed and driven from the field. 

I do not know what I did or how I looked, but the sefiora 
slowly rose. 

“Do not reply to that question—just yet,” she said, and she 
glided out of the room. 

What did all this mean—this questioning about Trixy, and 
above all the question about Miss O’Hara? Why was the sefiora 
silent? What was I to infer from “ Do not reply to that question 
just yet”? Whatdidit mean? Bah! it meant nothing. I repair- 
ed to my room and prepared to pack my valise. Go on Friday | 
would; nothing would detain me. The City of Mexico sailed on 
Saturday evening from Vera Cruz for New Orleans. By leaving 
on the nine o'clock train Friday night I would strike Vera Cruz 
at two o'clock P.M. Saturday, and go straight on board. 

I announced my intention of departing at dinner. I should ° 
mention that the padre and Mr. O’Shea were present. Miss 
O’Hara did not appear. 

To my surprise, and, indeed, I may add mortification, the 
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sefiora did not seek to press me to remain, nor did the padre or 
O’Shea. The announcement did not startle them in the least. 
They took it as a matter of course. i 

“T could have wished you to have remained until the next: 
steamer, Joe,” coolly observed the sefiora; “but as your mind is 
made up I have nothing to say.” 

“ You see, sefiora,” I blundered, “that the hunting, you know, 
and the magisterial duties, you know, and all that sort of thing, 
to say nothing of the estate, you know, call me away. I shall 
never, ever forget my visit to Mexico. It shal] remain the 
brightest, sunniest spot in my memory.’ I had prepared this 
and let it off with a bang. 

O’Shea laughed, and the padre glanced at the sefiora. 

Then came a chill, and I never felt more mortified in all my 
life. _ It was unendurable torture. 

O’Shea talked of nothing but “love’s young dream ” after the 
sefiora had retired, giving me several startling examples of the 
“fitful fever” that had come within range of his own experience. 
He would occasionally wink in a rather mysterious manner, 
cough and nod, and otherwise disported himself after so quaint a 
fashion as to cause me a vague uneasiness. 

“There’s nothing like an Irish girl after all, Joe. They're 
full of fun and as good as gold. If ever I marry—and I’m just 
thinkin’ that me chances are running as low as the ore in Pompo- 
so’s mine, for, as poor Mike Brady used to say, ‘I’m on the sale 
and salla’—it’s an Irishwoman I'd pick out before all the world. 
They’re as modest as a May morning,and true tothecore. They 
have tongues, to be sure, but what wou/d a woman be without a 
tongue? Answer me that, meson. If it’s against ye at times, it’s 
for you ten to wan. They’re as witty as they’re wise, and, be me 
song, their gray eyes are more dilapidating than blues and browns 
and blacks rolled into one. Yes, Joe, there’s nothing like an Irish 
girl, and an Irish girl you must marry. As for—” 

“T’ll never marry, Mr. O’Shea,” I stoutly interposed. 

Mr. O’Shea’s reply was a wink. 

“Never! At least ’—*“ Pinafore” had not been composed, so 
I added—“ Not until I am forty.” 

“ Arrah, gelang out o’ that with your botherashun,” he cried. 
“Me opinion is that you'll be married before Lent, Joe, and that’s 
only three months off.” 

I laughed, asking him if he would like a bet on it. 

“T would, then, Joe.” 

“ Will you lay the odds?” 
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“T don’t know but I will.” 

“ What odds do you lay ?” 

“T’ll lay three to two in bottles of poteen, Joe.” 

“ Done.” 

“ Book it, me son.” 

I solemnly booked the bet. What a wild wager! I thought. 

I was seated in my usual place by the open window in my 
own room when Billy Brierly entered. It was usual for him to 
come for my clothes in order to brush them, and for my boots 
that they shoyld be polished. 1 took no notice of his entrance, 
but continued my smoke and my meditations. 

“Ts it thrue what I heerd, Masther Joe?” he asked in a sort 
of half-whisper. 

“ What?” 

“ That we’re goin’ for to lave a Frida’.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Bedad, but that’s cruel short notice, Masther Joe.’ 

I made no reply to this. 

“Ts it in airnest ye are, sir?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Anyhow, ye won’t go for to thravel on a Frida’,” deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Why not?” 

“ Begorra, ye’ll be wracked as shure as me name’s Billy Brier- 
ly. Divil a worse day ye cud set out. It’s as unlucky as seein’ a 
red-haired wumman the first thing in the mornin’. Be sed be me 
an’ don’t stir a Frida’. Faix,” he added in an undertone, “ it's 
here ye ought for to stay for another cupple av weeks, av it was 
only for manners’ sake.” 

Billy bustled about the room, evidently expecting that I would 
prove more communicative, but I totally ignored him. 

“Masther Joe, avic,’’ returning to the charge, “I’ve been wud 
the family, man an’ boy, an’ I feel like wan of thim; what hurts a 
Nugent hurts me, sir, an’ if a Nugent’s annoyed it’s me that’s red- 
dy for to let out me heart’s blood for the race. Masther Joe, has 
anybody been conthrary wud ye?” 

“ Why do you ask me, Billy?” 

“ Bekase yer as yalla as a duck’s feet; and it’s sighin’ ye are 
instid o’ laffin; an’ the moon is good enough company for cats and 
banshees, but it’s cowld comfort for young blood like yours. If 
it’s goin’ out ye are for to fight a jewel, give thim the pistols, avic ; 
don’t let no wan persuade ye for to take to the knife; it’s not the 
way yer father or gran’father wud be afther givin’ satisfaction. 
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Av I can give any wan a weltin’ ye’ve only ~ to tell me, Masther 
Joe; I’m reddy an’ willin’.” 

“ Billy, I’m not out of sorts, I’m not goin’ to fight a duel, and 
there is nobody to welt.” . 

“Then blur an’ agers, Masther Joe, why are ye for startin’ aff 
at wanst like this? We're only sayted, whin it’s ‘ off on Frida’”’ 
Not that I’m frettin’ in regard o’ goin’ home, although I’m in 
clover here, Masther Joe, an’ so are you, sir. The cook an’ me is 
very frindly. She’s the color av a new half-penny and just as 
shiny, but she come into me ways at wanst, an’ instid av thim 
Free-holies—banes— it’s corn-beef and illigant cabbage she gives me, 
an’, more betoken’, sorra a snail I seen sence the first night. Faix, 
it’s an illigant billet ; now that I’ve got into the ways av the place, 
and can ordher a rasher av belly bacon as if I was a prence. 
Shure, av yer home for Pathrick’s Day it’ll satisfy ye; an’ haven't 
we for to halt in New York, mostly moreover in London? Be- 
dad, Masther Joe, av ye let the Bank av England slip betune 
yer fingers, yer—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost. I rather imagine the 
words were omadhaum. I bade my retainer retire for the night, 
an order which he complied with as reluctantly as a frisky child 
the ukase condemning it to bed. 

I sat wondering and re-wondering why it was that the an- 
nouncement of my intended departure had fallen so flat. Could 
there be any special reason for it? I puzzled and plodded, and 
wearied myself in conjectures, until the only salve I could 
apply to my wounded vanity was “custom.” It was evidently 
the custom of the country to receive such announcements with 
all possible sang frotd. Why had 1 not thought of that before? 
Every country had its own peculiar conventionalisms. This was 
Mexico, and the custom was Mexican. 

Having dismissed this unhappy thought, my brain began to 
busy itself with Miss O’Hara’s illness. I had put on chain-armor 
over my heart and was bullet-proof. I could think of her to- 
night as a very charming, piquant, beautiful young girl—not for 
me, though. I might gaze at her, as did the Peri into heaven, 
through the bats—gaze at her as a delightful picture, a statue! 
When ten thousand miles lay between us she would be a most 
agreeable souvenir. I would ask the sefiora for a photograph both 
of herself and of her protégée. It would be good fun to show 
Trixy, and make her madly jealous, tease her to death. It would— 

My thoughts were still surging round the image of Inez 
when a tap at the door caused me to turn. 
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In response to my summons the door opened and Billy 
Brierly presented himself. He squeezed in as if the door could 
not possibly open an inch further than to admit his body. Once 
in he closed the portal, and, glancing round the room, advanced 
on tiptoe to where I sat in considerable astonishment. 

When he came within whispering distance he placed his 
finger to his lips, and, glancing round on all sides, breathlessly 
exclaimed : 

“ Masther Joe, I’ve great news, sir.” 

“What is it? Speak, and don’t stand staring like a fool,” I 
cried. 

“ Whisht, sir! or ye’ll beheerd. I only found it out be chance. 
I heerd the say-norah sayin’ to Misther O'Shea: 

“«* Misther O’Shea,’ sez she. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION BEFORE THE “REFORMA- 
TION.” 


THE character of education in the middle ages was essentially 
Christian; knowledge was not sought solely as an end, but asa 
means for the elevation and purification of the mind and soul; 
for the making of men more humble and charitable, and more 
fervent in their love of God. “The highest wisdom is, not to 
study Plato or to disengage the subtleties of Aristotle,” says Peter 
of Blois, “ but to love Christ, to serve Christ, and in this most 
grateful and fruitful service willingly, efficaciously, faithfully, and 
finally to remain.” Eginhard, secretary to Charlemagne, writing 
to his son, whom he had sent for education to Raban Maur, at 
Fulda, says: “I again exhort you to leave nothing untouched of 
the noble science of oratory which you may acquire from the 
genius of that great orator; but, above all, remember to imitate 
those good manners in which he excels, for grammar, rhetoric, 
and all other studies of liberal arts are vain, and greatly injurious 
to the service of God, unless by divine grace they are made sub- 
ject to virtue.” St. Anselm, in like spirit, writes to his nephew: 
“ Apply yourself assiduously to grammar, and exercise yourself 
more in prose than verse; but, above all things, guard your 
manners and actions before men, and your heart before God.” 
Such was the spirit of medizeval education. 
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The church, through her councils and prelates, has from the 
earliest times shown an earnest solicitude for the enlightenment 
of the people. L. A. Buckingham* cites the following instances 
of councils speaking .on this subject, during the ninth century 
alone: 


“The Council of Orleans, in 800, urged upon the parish priests the duty 
of establishing schools in towns and villages, and giving gratuitous instruc- 
tion to all children who might be confided to them by their parents; the 
Council of Mayence, in 813, directed the clergy to admonish their parishion- 
ers to send their children to the monastic and parochial schools; the coun- 
cils of Arles, of Rheims, of Tours, and of Chalons-sur-Sadne, in 813, had for 
chief object the encouragement of education, and directed the establish- 
ment of schools for the culture of sacred and secular learning; that of 
Rome, in 826, enforced the foundation throughout Christendom of episco- 
pal seminaries, of parochial schools in towns and villages, and of others 
wherever opportunity existed; the fifth Council of Paris, in 829, besought 
Louis le Débonnaire to establish three great schools in fitting localities, 
‘that he might thereby secure to the church of God augmentation of glory 
and increase of utility, and to himself a rich reward and an undying 
memory’; the Council of Valence, in 855, urged the multiplication of 
schools for the study of divine and human sciences; the Council of Kiersey- 
sur-Oise, in 858, exhorted Charles le Chauve to labor for the encourage- 
ment of learning ; the Council of Savonniéres, in 859, invoked the co-opera- 
tion of princes and bishops in the foundation of schools for the study of 
the Scriptures and the cultivation of the liberal arts; the Council of 
Langres, in 859, impressed in like manner upon temporal and ecclesiastical 
rulers the necessity of augmenting the number of schools for the pursuit of 
divine and human learning.” 


The same spirit and sentiments are found in the decrees of 
many other councils held during the middle ages. The German 
Huber (a Protestant, the father of the author of /anus, and him- 
self the author of a history of the English universities) says : 


“ From the beginning of the eleventh century the papal bulls and briefs 
took notice of the most minute details of management, even superintend- 
ing the schools, as far as the age permitted.” (Die englischen Universé- 
taten. Cassel. 1840.) 


During the irruption of the barbarians into Europe learning 
found refuge in the monasteries, and when, after the Crusades, 
came the intellectual revival, schools for the people were estab- 
lished in the religious houses. But monastic schools existed long 
before this period. According to Mabillon and Baehr, in each of 
the monasteries established ‘by St. Pachomius, one of the patri- 
archs of monachism, “ was a school in which lessons were given 


* The Bible in the Middle Ages. With remarks on the Libraries, Schools, etc. By Leices- 
ter A. Buckingham, London. 1853. : 
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daily to all who desired to receive them”; in the eighth century 
“two schools were found in every monastery, the one claustral, 
in which were pursued the studies of the monks and aspirants for 
holy orders, the other public, which was epen to all who sought 
instruction, this last again being divided into the major and 
minor schools, the former of which was designed for the cultiva- 
tion of the higher branches of learning, while the latter was de- 
voted to the imparting of the rudiments.” Weread in Spelman’s 
life of King Alfred that when the Danes had destroyed many re- 
ligious houses that monarch hastened to restore them, since “ he 
found that their overthrow, by depriving the people of the 
benefit of the schools which they contained, had caused an im- 
mediate decay of learning.” The Anglican Bishop Collier admits 
that “ when the monks were settled in England, in the reign of 
Sigbert, they promoted a general improvement, and were very 
industrious in restoring learning.” Dr. Tanner, Anglican Bishop 
of St. Asaph in the reign of George II. and author of the 
Notitia Monastica, declares: “‘ The religious houses were schools 
of learning and education; for every convent had one per- 
son or more appointed for this purpose, and all the neighbors 
that desired it might have their children taught grammar and 
church music without any expense to them. In the nunne- 
ries, also, young women were taught to work and to read 
English, and sometimes Latin also. So that not only the lower 
rank of people, who could not pay for their learning, but most of 
the noblemen’s and gentlemen’s daughters were educated in those 
places.” The same author also says: “In every great abbey 
there was a large room called the Scriptorium, where several 
writers made it their whole business to transcribe books for the 
use of the library. . . . The choicest records and treasures in the 
kingdom were preserved in them,” so great was the public con- 
fidence in the religious houses. Mallet, in his History of the Swiss, 
says: “ The monks softened by their instructions the ferocious 
manners of the people, and opposed their credit to the tyranny 
of the nobility, who knew no other occupation than war, and 
grievously oppressed their neighbors. On this account the 
government of the monks was preferred to theirs. The people 
sought them for judges. It was a usual saying that it was better 
to be governed by the bishop’s crosier than the monarch’s 
sceptre.” “ The monks of Cassino,” observes Wharton, as quoted 
by Drake in Literary Hours, “were distinguished not only for 
their knowledge of sciences, but their attention to polite learning 
and an acquaintance with the classics. They composed not only 
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learned treatises on music, logic, astronomy, and the Vitruvian 
architecture, but likewise employed a portion of their time in 
transcribing Tacitus, etc. This laudable example was, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, followed with great spirit and~ 
emulation by many English monasteries.” Turner, in his Hs- 
tory of England, paradoxically avows: “ No tyranny was ever es- 
tablished that was more unequivocally the creature of popular 
will, nor longer maintained by popular support; in no one point 
did personal interest and public welfare more cordially unite 
than in the encouragement of monasteries.” The English Quar- 
terly Review of December, 1811, says: “ The world has never 
been so indebted to any other body of men as to the illustrious 
order of Benedictine monks. . . . Tinian and Juan Fernandez are 
not more beautiful spots on the ocean than Malmesbury, Lindis- 
farne, and Jarrow were in the ages of our heptarchy.” 

It must be borne in mind that these citations are all from Pro- 
testant sources, and many more might be added were it necessary. 
But the simple fact that a school for the free instruction of the 
laity formed part of every monastery is, when we consider the 
vast number of these then existing in every part of Christendom,* 
sufficient to prove that abundant facilities for the acquisition of 
education existed in the middle ages. Not only was instruction 
gratuitously bestowed in these schools, but the monks often car- 
ried their bounty still further, for the Venerable Bede says of the 
Irish abbeys in the seventh century that “all who repaired thith- 
er for study received from the religious daily food and the books 
of which they stood in need.” Nor was this practice confined to 
Ireland, but was common elsewhere in wealthy monasteries, as in 
the Benedictine abbey at Jumiegés, in France. Many of the most 
eminent churchmen of medizeval times were thus maintained and 
educated in these monastic schools. We need only refer to Pope 
Sylvester II. and Pope Adrian IV.—the former of whom was the 
son of a peasant of Auvergne, and the latter the son of a menial in 
the service of the Abbey of St. Alban’s—and the Venerable Bede, 
who says of himself: ‘“ When I was seven years old I was given 
to be educated to the most holy Abbot Benedict and then to 
Ceolfrid.” . 

The Irish monastic schools became renowned at a very early 
period. Inthe seventh century these schools—among the most 
famous of which were the “Abbeys of Louth, of St. Ivar in 


* Buckingham, on the authority of the Ga//ia Christiana and Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
declares that in the two countries of England and France 1,313 monasteries were demolished by 
war, fire, and heresy, between the eighth and sixteenth centuries. 
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the.island of Beg-Eri on the coast of Wexford, of Clonard in East- 
meath, of Rathene, of Lismore, of Ross, of St. Finnian, of Bangor, 
of St. Mary at Clonfert, of St. Ninnidius on the island of Dam. 
Inis in the Lake of Erne, and of Immay on the coast of Galway” 
—acquired such eminence that “men flocked thither from Eng- 
land in vast multitudes to profit by the advantages of study within 
their walls ” (Bede, Eccles. Hist.) Cardinal Newman (Historical 
Sketches, vol. i.) says: 


“The school of Armagh is said at one time to have numbered as many 
as seven thousand students, and tradition assigns a university town to the 
locality where the Seven Churches still preserve the memory of St. Kevin.” 

“In the year 536,” says Dr. Déllinger (as quoted by Newman), “in the 
time of St. Senanus, there arrived at Cork, from the Continent, fifteen 
monks, who were led thither by their desire to perfect themselves in the 
practices of an ascetic life under Irish directors, and to study the Sacred 
Scriptures in the school establishéd near that city.” “The foundation of 
many of the English sees,” says the same author, “is due to Irishmen. The 
Northumbrian diocese was for many years governed by them, and the Ab- 
bey of Lindisfarne, which was peopled by Irish monks and their Saxon dis- 
ciples, spread around it its all-blessing influence. ... Many Anglo-Saxons 
passed over to Ireland, where they received a most hospitable reception in 
the monasteries and schools. In crowds ‘numerous as bees,’ as Aldhelm 
writes, the English went to Ireland, or the Irish visited England, where the 
Archbishop Theodore was surrounded by Irish scholars. Of the most cele- 
brated Anglo-Saxon scholars and saints, many had studied in Ireland; 
among these were St. Egbert, the author of the first Anglo-Saxon mission 
to the pagan continent, and the blessed Willebrord, the Apostle of the Fries- 
landers. From the same abode of virtue and of learning came forth two 
English priests, both named Ewald, who in 690 went as messengers of the 
Gospel to the German Saxons, and received from them the crown of martyr- 
dom. ... An Irishman, Mailduf, founded, in the year 670, a school (which 
afterwards grew into the famed Abbey of Malmesbury) ; among his scholars 
was St. Aldhelm, afterwards abbot of Malmesbury and first bishop of Sher- 
burne (or Salisbury), and whom, after two centuries, Alfred pronounced to 
be the best of the Anglo-Saxon poets.” 

“As the Irish missionaries,” says Cardinal Newman, “ travelled down 
through England, France, and Switzerland, to lower Italy, and attempted 
Germany at the peril of their lives, founding churches, schools, and monas- 
teries as they went along, so, amid the deep pagan woods of Germany and 
round about, the English Benedictine plied his axe and drove his plough, 
planted his rude dwelling and raised his rustic altar upon the ruins of 
idolatry, and then, settling down as acolonist upon the soil, began to sing 
his chants and to copy his old volumes, and thus to lay the slow but sure 
foundations of the new civilization. .. . When Charlemagne arose upon 
the Continent the special mission of the two islands was at anend;... 
yet not till they had formally handed over the tradition of learning to the 
schools of France. .. . The Anglo-Saxon Alcuin was the first rector, and 
the Irish Clement the second, of the Studium of Paris. In the same age the 
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Irish John was sent to found the school of Pavia; and when the heretical 
Claudius of Turin exulted over the ignorance of the devastated churches of 
the Continent, and called the synod of bishops who summoned him ‘a con- 
gregation of asses,’ it was none other than the Irish Dungall, a monk of St. 
Denis, who met and overthrew the presumptuous railer.” 


The celebrated monastery and school of St. Gall, in Switzerland, — 
was among those founded by Irish monks, the saint of that name— 
known also as the Apostle to the Swiss—having founded that 
monastery about 585. St. Columban, a native of Leinster, preach- 
ed in France, and Montalembert declares he was the one who 
gave the greatest impulse to monasticism in the seventh century. 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, a Benedictine born at Credi- 
ton, in Devonshire, founded many schools in Germany. Indeed, 
did space permit, we might multiply indefinitely illustrations of 
the labors of the monks in the spread of learning and civilization 
throughout Europe; but with the following from the Historical 
Sketches of Newman we leave this branch of our subject: 


“As the cloister alone gave birth to the revivers of knowledge, so the 
cloister alone prepared them for their work. There was nothing selfish in 
their aim, nothing cowardly in their mode of operation. It was generosity 
which sent them out upon the public stage; it was ascetic practice which 
prepared them for it. Afterwards, indeed, they received the secular re- 
wards of their exertions; but even then the general character of the intel- 
lectual movement remained as before.” 


In a spirit of large-hearted faith and charity many celebrated 
schools were founded without support and without scholars, the 
learned doctors of that day hoping to find both scholars and sup- 
port; nor were they disappointed. For instance, according to 
Newman : 


“Bec, a poor monastery of Normandy, set up in the eleventh century 
by an illiterate soldier, who sought the cloister, soon attracted scholars to 
its dreary clime from Italy, and transmitted them to England. Lanfranc, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was one of these, and he found the 
simple monks so necessitous that he opened a school of logic to all comers, 
in order, says William of Malmesbury, ‘that he might support his needy 
monastery by the pay of the students.’ The same author adds that ‘his 
reputation went into the most remote parts of the world, and Bec became a 
great and famous academy of letters.’ William of Jumiegés bears witness 
that ‘clerks, the sons of dukes, the most esteemed masters of the Latin 
schools, powerful laymen, high nobles flocked to him.’ What words can 
more strikingly attest the enthusiastic character of the movement which he 
began, than to say that it carried away with it all classes ?” 


Seminaries began with that of St. John at the Lateran church, 


at Rome, which (founded, it is said, by St. John) remained till the 
time of Leo X., when it was removed into the heart of the city. 
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“ This seminary,’’ says Newman, “once called the school of the 
Pontifical Palace, has never ceased to exist, and was, at vari- 
ous times, the home of St. Eusebius, the Popes St. Gregory IL., 
St. Paul I., St. Leo III., St. Paschal, and St. Nicholas I. In the 
thirteenth century St. Thomas and Albertus Magnus lectured 
there.” But until the time of Charlemagne seminaries elsewhere 
had a precarious existence or perished altogether. By the Coun- 
cil of Trent episcopal seminaries were restored. Charlemagne, 
too, early turned his attention to the establishment of episcopal 
seminaries. 


“To these,” says Newman, “he added grammar and public schools, 
as preparatory both to the seminaries and to secular professions. Not 
that they were confined to grammar, for they recognized the ¢rzvzum and 
guadrivium, but grammar, in the sense of literature, seems to have been 
the principal subject of their teaching. These schools were established in 
connection with the cathedral or the cloister. . . . Charlemagne probably 
did not do much more than this. ... It. was not in an emperor’s power, 
though he were Charlemagne, to carry into effect in any case, by the re- 
sources peculiar to himself, so great an idea as an university.” 


Cathedral schools were first established in Spain, in the sixth 
century, the Council of Toledo directing that “ all children offer- 
ed by their parents should dwell under one roof, and be instruct- 
ed under the superintendence of the bishop.” Later on similar 
schools were established in all parts of Europe. The school in 
the cathedral of Utrecht had acquired so wide a fame in the 
eighth century that “scholars repaired thither from France, Eng- 
land, Saxony, Bavaria, and Friesland” ; under Hincmar, and his 
successor Foulques, the school of Rheims, in the ninth century, 
attained celebrity throughout Europe; the school of Paderborn, 
under Bishop Meinwerc, was renowned in the tenth century ; 
that of Lyons, in the eleventh century, was denominated. the 
“Mother and Nurse of Philosophy”; that of Tournay, in the 
eleventh century, was attended by students from Italy, Saxony, 
and other lands; that of Liége, under Wazo, had achieved a pre- 
eminence in the eleventh century which secured for it the title of 
the “ Fountain of Wisdom.” In 1179 the third Council of Lateran 
decreed that “ since the church of God is bound, as a pious mother, to 
provide that every opportunity for learning should be afforded to the 
poor, who are without help from patrimonial riches, in every 
cathedral there should be a master to teach both clerks and 
poor scholars gratis”; and Pope Innocent III. extended this 
injunction to other churches, requiring that in each should be 
provided the means of gratuitous education. The same Council 
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also invested the scholastics of cathedral schools with power to 
superintend and license the schoolmasters in their respective dio- 
ceses, “a function which,” according to an old chronicler, “ they 
appear to have discharged even previous to this concession ; for : 
the Council of Westminster, in 1138, prohibited the scholastics 
from accepting payment for the licenses which they granted to 
schoolmasters in towns and villages.” From this it appears there 
were, in addition to those of the monasteries, schools even in the 
humbler hamlets, where, indeed, “their foundation had been ur- 
gently recommended by the Council of Vaison in 529.” In these 
schools instruction was given without charge. Pope Alexander 
III., says Marténe, made this the subject of a letter to the French 
bishops, in which he charged them to take special care that the 
masters exacted no payment from their pupils, “lest knowledge 
should seem to be exposed for sale, which ought to be offered gra- 
tuitously to all.” 

Parochial schools came into existence at an early period. In 
the eighth century Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, in a capitulary 
addressed to his clergy, says: 


“ Let all priests open schools in the towns and country places, and if any 
among the faithful desire to confide to them their children to be instructed 
in learning, let them by no means refuse to receive and educate them, but, 
on the contrary, let them teach these little ones with perfect charity. . . . 
And for teaching these children they shall seek no payment, and shall re- 
ceive nothire but what the parents may offer to them voluntarily and 
through afiection.” 


Charlemagne, in a capitulary addressed to priests in 780, re- 
quests them to collect and keep under their care not only chil- 
dren of servile condition, but also the sons of freemen, and to be 
diligent in the establishment of schools. “ Mass priests,” says an 
Anglo-Saxon canon, “ shall always have at their houses a school of 
learners, and, if any good man trust his little ones to them for 
lore, they shall right gladly receive and kindly teach them, nor 
shall they for this demand anything of the parents beside that 
which these may give of their own free will.” From Wolstan’s 
life of Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, we learn that “he de- 
lighted to teach children and youth, and to encourage them to 
diligence and virtue by his pleasant admonitions.” St. Dunstan 
“manifested himself,” says William of Malmesbury, “next to 
King Alfred, the greatest promoter of learning that ever appear- 
ed in Britain”; Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, encour- 
aged Sigbert, King of East Anglia, in the institution of schools, 
and in procuring learned men from France to direct them. Ac- 
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cording to Mabillon, Notker, Bishop of Liége in the tenth cen- 
tury, “not only superintended the Scriptural studies of clerks, 
but also instructed the young laics who had been confided to him 
for tuition in the arts appropriate to their several ranks of life.” 
Reculfus, Bishop of Soissons, urged his clergy to devote special at- 
tention to the superintendence of the schools and to making their 
pupils not less eminent for the purity of their lives than for their 
erudition ; Leidrade, Archbishop of Lyons, occupied himself dil- 
igently in the formation and regulation of schools; Wazo, an- 
other Bishop of Liége, not only assumed the guardianship over 
schools, but himself taught in them. Much more evidence to 
the same purport might be adduced, but we deem the foregoing 
ample to prove that there was “ public education” long before 
Protestantism was known. 

While the priests instructed the children of the commonalty, 
the bishops performed the same office for youths of rank or of 
great ability. William of Malmesbury says that Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of York, had sent to him for education the sons of many 
great men, whether they were designed for clerical or lay pursuits. 
We are told by Alcuin that Egbert, of the same see and a disciple 
of the Venerable Bede, “loved to take under his care youths of 
good capacity, and, supporting them from his own purse, to guide 
them affectionately in the paths of learning.” Many other pre- 
lates zealously spent themselves in the instruction of youth. 

In addition to those heretufore mentioned there existed in the 
medizval era what were known as “ chaptral schools,” which seem 
to have been generally under a mixed jurisdiction. We quote 
the following from Buckingham : 


“Occasionally the scholastic was appointed by the bishop, without 
reference to the temporal authority, as at Courtrai ; sometimes the superin- 
tendence of the schools, claimed as a prerogative by the civil power, was 
delegated in perpetuity to the chapter, as at Turnhout; not unfrequently 
the scholastic was nominated by the sovereign, as at Brussels, or by the 
feudal lord, as at Namur, or by the chapter, subject to the approval of 
the suzerain, as at Ghent; at other times the jurisdiction over the schools 
was exercised by the chapter conjointly with the municipal authorities, as 
at Ypres and at Antwerp. In these schools the instruction was not always 
gratuitous ; in some towns this was the case, as at Namurand at Antwerp, 
but in others a charge was made for education, as at Brussels, where there 
were, in 1320, eleven such establishments, one superior for each sex, four 
primary for girls, and five primary for boys, in which the pupils paid an- 
nually twelve sous * [equivalent to about $10 present value], and at Ypres, 


% Leber estimates the sou at about 4s, 63¢. in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and 
at 35. 64d, at the beginning of the fourteenth. 
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which possessed, in 1253, three great schools, in which the scholars were 
subjected to an annual charge of ten sous [equivalent to about $12], for 
which, however, they were to be supplied with parchment.” 


Still other schools existed, in various parts of Europe, un- - 
connected with any organization, though generally directed by 
monks or clergy. Says Buckingham : 


“ Such were the schools founded by the Counts of Raperschwil in the 
neighborhood of St. Gall, which were protected and encouraged by the 
monks ; such were the schools which flourished in some parts of England 
in the reign of Henry IIL., of which Fitz-Stephen makes mention of three 
established in London and holding high repute for learning ; such were 
probably the eight schools which Lothaire I. founded in 823 in the princi- 
pal towns of Italy; such were the schools for the poor which were fre- 
quently created by pious benefactors, as the Ecole des Bons Enfants, which 
existed at Rheims from the thirteenth century; an establishment bearing 
the same name at Brussels, which was endowed by Pierre van Huffele, 
chaplain of St. Gudule, in 1358, with all his property, and further enriched 
in 1377 by Jean T’Serclaes, Archdeacon of Cambrai, who provided it with 
the means necessary for the lodging and nourishment of twelve poor 
scholars between the ages of nine and eighteen; . ... such also were the 
schools of the Hieronymites, a pious confraternity bearing some resem- 
blance to the Christian Brothers of our days, and instituted by Gerard 
Groote in 1396.” 


We might continue the enumeration of schools existing in the 
middle ages for popular education (such as the communal schools 
of Holland established in the thirteenth century) but we have 
amply proved that the church afforded to the youth of the 
medizval era abundant opportunities for elementary education. 
] If, however, learning then blossomed within the secluded walls of 
the monasteries, it attained to full fruition in the broad fields of 
the medizeval universities. And these, too, were almost wholly 
established and sustained by the church, as we shall show in a 
succeeding article. 
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LAKE GEORGE, 1880. 


[The Church of the Sacred Heart, Lake George, N. Y., was dedicated on Sunday, August 8, 
1880, Built by the Paulist Fathers in their summer leisure—as the officiating bishop remarked— 
it possesses peculiar interest from its situation on a lake discovered by a Jesuit priest, a prisoner 
of the Indians, and named by him Le Lac du Saint Sacrement, which name it bore for one hun- 
dred and nine years. ] 





REJOIcE, O holy lake! through all your shores ; 
At last your hour has come: 

The Blesséd Sacrament whose name was yours 
Dwells in its happy home! 


Blue spread your waters ’neath their Maker’s hand, 
Doubling the cloudless sky ; 

So still the small waves lap along the strand, 
They know their God is nigh. 


The steadfast pines the summer wind scarce stirs ; 
The hushed lake waits to claim, 

After the lapse of twice a hundred years, 
Its sacramental name. 


What lesson from you shall a quick heart take 
With feverish haste elate? 

O rocks and rock-like pines! O mount and lake! 
Each voice alike says: “ Wait!” 


Two hundred years have passed since here one came 
To preach the Christ of God, 

Who through all pains of prison, steel, and flame 
His Master’s footsteps trod. 


The Indian torture shook his suffering frame— 
He praised God as he went; 

Named thee, O purest lake, the purest name, 
The holiest Sacrament ! 


Two centuries stretch, with wrecks of kingdoms strewn, 
Between the Jesuit’s prayer 

And the thanksgiving priestly lips intone 
Upon this summer air. 
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England and France fought bitter battle here, 
The home of prayer and peace, 

While Indian war-whoops froze the soul with fear. 
And what remain of these ? 


Their rule has vanished like a shadow cast 
Upon a rocky crag, 

And where their lions and their lilies passed 
Waves a young, star-sown flag ! 


As thistle-down is blown across the lake 
Before the western gust, 

The blood-stained children of the wood and brake 
Are swept away as dust. 


One thing abideth, changeless and secure, 
Counting the years as days: 

God’s truth within God’s church, which here once more 
Takes up the psalm of praise. 


And while the lake lies ever fresh and fair 
Beyond the churchyard sod, 

From different lips the soul of the same prayer 
Goes up to the same God. 





SYBIL KEITH’S INHERITANCE. 


THE real story of Sybil Keith’s life began with the breaking 
of her engagement. All that came before—the happy childhood, 
the care-free girlhood, the sweet, wild dreams of a first love as 
intense as it was fruitless—had never touched the inner core of 
her nature or called forth its strength. To go on doing the 
thing that pleases one, and making just effort enough to avoid 
what one does not like, is neither development nor discipline, and 
Sybil needed a’ double share of both. There was in her an ele- 
ment of indolence, mental and spiritual, which hindered her ad- 
vance from her very babyhood. Capable of much, she had ac- 
complished nothing for herself or others beyond the pleasant 
passing of the days. Her love had come to her one of those days 
in the shape of a proud, sad face, and a prouder, sadder soul, tor- 


tured, troubled, rendered helpless through circumstances, and 
VOL. XXXII.—18 
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yet filled with wild longings for an impossible freedom and 
power. Some chord within her struck the answering notes of 
pity, fond and pure. There was a brief season of uncertain hap- 
piness, a time of suspense, a passionate renewal of delight, and 
then—the end. A silence as of the grave fell between the two 
hearts that had shared the better part of their short lives, and 
Sybil found herself facing a blank future that was even shadow- 
less. No future pain was left for her. It was the one good she 
already saw in the evil that she had measured, at once and for 
ever, life’s bitterness, but it gave her no hope of future joy. That 
outlook was far, far beyond her. She yielded without a struggle, 
and drifted away into aimless endurance of physical and mental 
pain, too heart-broken to crave sympathy, too far removed in her 
sorrow to heed the trifles other women find sore burdens. 

This lasted for half the year, and then the time was come for 
the angel’s touch. 

“She must go away,” said the watchful love around her. 
“ She must have complete change of air and scene. Where shall 
it be?” 

Many things go to the decision of such a question in every 
experience. One seldom gets to the very spot of all others one 
would choose. The force of circumstances is the name men give 
to the gentle leading of the Unseen Love. 

Sybil went—because it could not be otherwise—into a quiet 
southern valley where the mountains stand close around a lovely 
hollow land. She had never seen the mountains, and when the 
faint blue line along the western horizon first showed dark 
against the radiant sky she felt a sudden warm, new thrill of life. 
When she came out into the evening stillness from the tiny house 
at the very foot of the range, a peace and rest she had not known 
for many days fell upon her. This centuries-old, majestic beauty 
so near at hand was a promise and a proof of strength and stead- 
fastness not to be shaken, an awakening to more than the con- 
sideration of a passing moment’s pain or pleasure. She was glad 
she had come. And she had thought it would never again mat- 
ter whether she came or went! 

She walked away down the path, and turned, at the gate, to 
face the mountain. Half way up it something rose white against 
the blackness of the pines, and, nearer, a gray and shadowy mass 
of buildings overlooked the valley. 

“Tt must be the church and the convent,” she said softly, and 
then went on thinking of them. “I wonder how it would alter 
things to be a Catholic. They have so much they must do and 
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so much they dare not do. I could not bear it! When every- 
thing is so hard already I could never do anything I hated. 
Going to church whether one wants to or not, and fasting, and 
praying long prayers, and being scolded by a priest who would 
not know anything himself of a trouble like mine!” Then the old 
pain smote her sharply and her tears veiled the mountains. For 
the first time she had so far forgotten it that it came with the 
shock of a new sorrow. .Poor little thing! she had not the 
faintest conception of a spiritual life, no idea, born of her life, that 
comfort and joy could come of something outside and beyond 
that life. 

The next day was an early autumn Sunday. Sybil could not 
get enough of gazing, and tried the view from all sides of the 
house, from every door and window. The family with whom she 
had come to stay were Catholics, and she heard much that was 
new to her in passing to and fro. 

“Why!” she said to her mother, who was her companion, 
“there are ever so many Catholic churches about here, and the 
Bullens do not belong to any one in particular. They go just 
where they like and when they like. Linda and Frank went up 
the mountain before breakfast. That would be very nice—to go 
to church in the gray dawn, if one liked! It would seem like be- 
ginning the day well in real earnest, would it not?” 

Her mother laughed. “ Yes, I think it would be far too much 
in earnest for a lazy little thing like you. Did you ever see the 
‘gray dawn’ in your life? Now, don’t get a fancy for being a 
Catholic!” 

“The idea!” pouted Sybil. But she could not get her 
thoughts off them. Their ways seemed part of the mountain life. 
Old ways and old thoughts did not belong to this new nature 
wooing her and soothing her with such power. She went to the 
well-filled bookcase in one of the parlors, and looked over the 
books. There were plenty of all sorts, but she chose a St. Vin- 
cent’s Manual and went out under the trees in a quiet corner. 
That night, after they were in bed, she told her mother of the 
“queer” things in it, and “wondered” over the Agnus Dei. “I 
could never be a Catholic!” she said, turning on her pillow, 
when her mother had agreed with her as to the impossibility of 
such things being true. There was a strange sense of loss and 
desire at her heart as she said it, and had she been better versed 
in the curious workings of that most contradictory of all things— 
human nature—she would have known she had tremblingly sought 
a different answer from her confidant, that she half-fearfully, half- 
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gladly believed already in the helps promised her from those just- 
revealed links with Heaven. 

There was no doubt about it, the change did her good. She 
went off, hand-in-hand with the children, on the mountains, walk- 
ing and climbing farther and farther each day in those green, still 
woods. The color came to her cheeks, the light to her eyes; in- 
sensibly she was forgetting because she was acquiring. The 
strange, new life of home and church she saw on all sides of her 
(the.community was all Catholic) she found full of charm and 
sweetness. There was in her an undeveloped sense of order and 
fitness, ready to yield unquestioning obedience to rightful author- 
ity, and the spectacle of men and women openly, calmly, ungrudg- 
ingly controlled by quiet-voiced leaders, whose words were wis- 
dom and whose preachings bore fruits of unselfish practice, had 
something in it beautiful and sublime for her. The sorrowful sins 
that blotted the sunshine of other neighborhoods she had known 
were never rampant here; the actual exchange of brotherly kind- 
ness, preached everywhere, she saw for the first time in actual 
existence among these mountain Catholics. When sickness and 
death came into rough, comfortless mountain cabins she saw the 
gentlest-nurtured ladies go out daily and nightly, one succeeding 
another, to nurse and watch as tenderly as in their own homes. 
When church services called or religious duties pressed she saw 
them taken up with a simple earnestness and obedience that gave 
them a new meaning. Now and then she went into the churches, 
sat out the solemn Mass and the peaceful Vespers in quiet 
thought, and gained a calm of spirit never hers before. 

At last the time came when her mother must return home. 
Sybil, it was decided, had better stay for the October freshness 
of the mountains. In the early red of a crisp, clear morning they 
parted at the gate, where the stage waited, and her mother said, 
half-wistfully, half-questioningly : 

“You will not turn Catholic before you come home?” She 
answered lightly : “ Never!” with as much truthfulness of inten- 
tion as ever human lips have uttered. 

Ah, but the leading of the Unseen Love! The end that had 
its blessed beginning in her babyhood! The inheritance, from 
the full coffers of earthly tenderness, into which she was destined 
to come! 


The mellow October weeks waned into November’s chill, and 


Sybil grew with the hours. There came one night a good priest, 
who listened kindly to her girlish chatter, and was only silent 
when she made her light protest against pious reading and pious 
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works because she found them “stupid.” But when he said 
“ good-night” he paused before her. 

“YT would do much for you, my child,” he said. “Will you 
do a little thing for me? Will you say one ‘Hail Mary’ each~ 
day?” 

gi easy-going nature helped her to its own discomfiture, to 
that after-life which was to curb and strengthen and ennoble = 
the cost of that ease. 

“Oh! yes, I don’t mind. But, all the same, I don’t believe in 
it, father.” 

“T will pray that you may,” he said solemnly. 

From that time an atmosphere of prayer seemed to fold her 
in. Nothing was said.to her, but she knew the children prayed 
for her in the chapel and at the Grotto, watching her with such 
earnest, awed eyes as moved her strangely. The people prayed 
for her and wished her well. The priests said no word, offered 
no advice, but their daily walk was that of men who lived by 
prayer. Slowly, slowly, by the links of an imperceptible yet 
mighty force, she was drawn nearer to them all. A wonderful 
study opened to her—the deep and thought-rich doctrines, ‘the 
home-reaching meditations, the unfathomable wealth of wisdom 
of the church on earth. Intellectually, keen life awoke in her, 
and fine, high aspirations stirred her placid, slothfully enduring 
soul. And lo! as she read and listened, perceiving for the first 
time the admirable unity of the whole magnificent scheme of the 
world’s salvation, and its beautiful and perfect application to the 
true Catholic life, but one cry arose from her heart’s depths: 
“Can any one believe otherwise!” Never once: “ Are these 
things so?” To be a Catholic became a necessity of her ex- 
istence. There was no violent wrench nor heart-sick struggle. 
The thing was so real to her she might have been born to it and 
known no other state. In the little mountain chapel she received 
the seal of adoption, and turned her face steadily towards a new 
life, feeling no pang of severance from the old. 

She never felt it. Ina quiet way that converts seldom know, 
the two currents of her divided life ran side by side, neither con- 
tending nor mingling. She went back to her home, and, after a 
very little while, fell into her own place with no outward sign of 
change so great. But the Catholic spirit did its hidden work, 
and fought its unseen battles with the foes that threatened sorest 
evil. The easy-going nature and the pleasant-choosing will, the 
idle waiting for events as they came and the passionate fretting 
under disappointment—ah! how they struggled, how slowly they 
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yielded, how miserable the future they painted with their failing 
powers. How sad the life that came would have been to the 
first Sybil Keith! How unspeakably, awfully sad to the girl 
who could never do anything she hated! 

But it was not a sad life, on the whole, to the Catholic Sybil. 
That did “alter things” greatly. Looking back at the years from 
time to time as each dark place was past, she could trace her ad- 
vance and rejoice in the discipline. Only one thing she never 
understood—the reason she had been chosen from so many for 
the help and the blessing. A wonderful, merciful tenderness had 
been shown her, and she had never deserved it of herself. Her 
sense of the justice of God was a sure sign to her of some special 
favor won for her. Perhaps the cause -lay far back in those 
blessed ages when the race of which she came had bowed before 
the lighted altars of Catholic Scotland. Perhaps some woman’s 
gentle deeds of mercy and charity had made supplication for the 
women of her line who should follow her. Sybil often thought 
of it, and wondered over it in her still questioning mind, and 
let it go from time to time, to be answered when all doubts and 
questionings shall be made plain. 

One day she found a letter of her dead father—a sailor-cap- 
tain long ago in the Mexican War, a wonderful, sweet memory 
in the hearts whose throbs he had counted with the beating of 
his own. It was a pleasant glimpse of his rich young life, eager, 
and brave, and fond, with the world before him and his one 
sorrow the separation from his wife and babies. At its close was 
this : 

“The day I left Vera Cruz I fell in with a vile wretch of an American 
who had been robbing churches and committing every other sort of depre- 
dation on the Mexicans. Among other things he had a church crucifix, 
the figure about two feet high, and the countenance the most beautiful I 
ever saw, it was so sweet and mild. I grieved to see it in the hands of such 
a sacrilegious scoundrel, and, out of respect for the faith of our Catholic 
friends, I bought it and brought it away with me, intending to present it to 
some Catholic church near home. But when I reached this port I felt as 
though it were improper to keep it longer on board, and at the solicitation 
of the commanding officer, who is a very religious man, and, I think, a 
Catholic, I let him have it for a Southern church. It was such an interest- 
ing object to look upon that no one familiar with the subject could behold 
it without feeling. For my part,I felt a reverence for it I could not ac- 
count for. 

“Kiss the babies for me. God grant that I may be successful in my 
voyage, for their sake! My one desire is to make them happy, and leave to 
them a comfortable inheritance. I am, dear wife, all I say and all you wish 
me to be, your own FRANK.” 
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Sybil sat with the worn and faded sheet open before her a 
long while. When she laid away the relics and closed the desk 
she went over to her crucifix and looked up at it reverently 
through her tears. The image of that other Figure, that Face 
most beautiful—“so sweet and mild”—which had moved the 
brave and tender soul to pity, and to a reverence it could not 
understand, was vividly present to her. Where was it now? 
Did it, indeed, look down from the altar of some Southern 
church? Oh, to behold it even once! 

“For it is my inheritance, papa,” she whispered brokenly. 
“ Your good deed has brought its reward. The Lord you shel- 
tered has made up to me, beyond all price, the wealth you craved 
for me. That voyage was crowned with blessing for the baby 
who needed help the most.” 

And from that time Sybil’s questionings were set at rest for 
her. The faith she had so readily accepted, because she had 
been prepared for it in ways she knew not, became to her not 
only hers through choice, but hers through her dead father’s 
gift. Verily, the bread men cast upon the waters, after many 
days is returned to them—the Bread of Life. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRUE FAITH OF OUR FOREFATHERS. By A Professor of Theolo 
in Woodstock College, S.J., Maryland. N. Y.: The American News Co. 


The professor of theology is evidently The Rev. F. De Augustinis, au- 
thor of the Treatise De Re Sacramentarié in the Woodstock Course of Theo- 
logy. What he has undertaken in the present volume is, as stated in the 
full title-page on the cover, a refutation of Dr. Stearns’ Fazth of our Fore- 
fathers, and a vindication of Archbishop Gibbons’ Fazth of Our Fathers. 
In his last paragraph, F. De Augustinis says: “In fine,we rather thank 
Dr. Stearns for the opportunity he has given us of presenting the doctrine 
of the church to our separated brethren, and of calling their attention to 
the excellent book which the Archbishop of Baltimore has written for 
them.” We join in the sentiment of thankfulness that F. De Augus- 
tinis has found and embraced an opportunity for writing this excellent 
book, although we can only commiserate Dr. Stearns in his misfortune in 
having fallen from his place as an examining chaplain into that of a chap- 
lain under examination. We do not owe him any thanks for having, con- 
trary to his intention, made such an exposure of the weakness of his cause 
as indirectly to serve the cause of truth. Neither have his fellow-Episco- 
palians any reason to thank him for his attempt to defend their cause, un- 
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less they indirectly receive the same benefit from his indiscretions which 
the cause of truth itself has received, through the light which F. De 
Augustinis has cast, in refuting him, upon the true doctrine and religion of 
the Ancient Church. Episcopalians are a very respectable body, and in 
many things much more like Catholics and much nearer to Catholics in 
doctrines and practices than are other Protestants. We should much pre- 
fer to discuss the points of difference between us with men of genuine 
learning, candor and good breeding, and we are sure that the best part of 
the Episcopalian clergy and laity, in particular the high-toned members of 
that communion in Maryland, approve and prefer that mode of controversy. 
There have been great men and fine writers among the ecclesiastics of 
the Church of England, and some very respectable imitators of these cele- 
brated authors in our own country. So long as they have employed their 
talents and learning in the exposition and defence of Catholic truth, they 
have been able to emulate the best ancient and modern writers of the Ca- 
tholic Church. 

But when it is question of opposing Catholic doctrines and defending 
those which are contrary to them, the exigencies of controversy must com- 
pel them to arrive at last at the alternative of either embracing all Catholic 
truth or becoming its most violent and obstinate enemies. The middle 
ground is not tenable for a long time. The notion that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is like the church of the earlier ages can only subsist, so 
long as those earlier ages are seen in a very obscure light, through a very 
misty atmosphere. Isaac Taylor, who was a man of remarkable gifts and cul- 
tivation, who had become a member of the Church of England from choice 
although bred a dissenter, more than forty years ago exposed the great mis- 
take of the Oxford school in identifying Anglicanism with Ancient Chris- 
tianity. Episcopalians have no forefathers more ancient than the founders 
of their sect, Henry VIII., Cranmer and their associates." Those among 
them who are not content to be confounded with the common mass of Pro- 
testants, but wish to be considered as distinctively churchmen, only adhere 
to their particular sect because they mistake it for a genuine, legitimate 
continuation of the original Catholic Church in England, and of the apasto- 
lic church. This pretence has been exploded, and asa last resort, those | 
who are the most fully acquainted with the real facts of history only hang 
on to their separate, isolated position, by persuading themselves that they 
are not wholly cut off from communion with the great Catholic body, and 
will some day obtain a formal recognition which will enable them to be- 
come reconciled and admitted to full outward communion. This is a resort, 
however, too contrary to common sense, for the majority of sincere and in- 
telligent Episcopalians to accept with any kind of contentment. Just as 
soon as they discover that the schism of Henry VIII. was a great error and 
a great crime, and that the Catholic Church of the present is really one 
with the ancient and apostolic church, instead of being a corruption of it, 
they draw the right conclusion, that one must be a Catholic pure and sim- 
ple, or else give up all church-principles and relapse into extreme Protes- 
tantism. Hence it follows, that those who are obstinately bent on defend- 
ing the high-church claims, the apostolic succession, etc., for their own 
highly respectable but altogether human society, have to take up an atti- 
tude of very pronounced.and violent hostility against the Catholic Church. 
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They have no other means of waging this warfare except throwing dust 
into the eyes of their hearers and readers. They must resort to personal 
recrimination and calumny, to charges of dishonesty, to misrepresentation, 
to perversion of history, to misquotation and garbling of texts, and to 
similar tricks of sophistry and bad rhetoric. F. De Augustinis proves 
abundantly that Dr. Stearns has done this in his attack on the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. But he has done more and better work than this. He has 
furnished an array of positive evidence drawn from the rich stores of his 
learning in support of the archbishop’s plain, calm and convincing exposi- 
tion of the faith of our fathers, which is abundant and conclusive. By 
reading these two books, 7he Faith of our Fathers,and The True Faith of 
our Forefathers, Episcopalians, and indeed all Protestants may see for them- 
selves on which side is the truth, and also, the Christian charity which is so 
closely allied to truth. 


ALBUM BENEDICTINUM, nomina exhibens monachorum, qui de xzigro colore 
appellantur, locorumque omnium, quotquot innotuerunt, hac ztate flo- 
rentium, O. SS. P. N. Benedicti, quod ad annum a nativitate ejusdem SS. 
Patris mcccc. Jussu reverendissimi domini D. Bonifacii Wimmer, Ab- 
batis, collegit sacerdos Abbatiz S. Vincentii, a.D. 1880, Prodiit e 
typographzo S. Vincentii in Pennsylvania. 1880. : 

This grand almanac or catalogue of the Benedictine Order as existing at 
the present time was compiled by a father of St. Vincent’s Abbey, at La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania, under the direction of the Right Rev. Abbot Wimmer, 
and printed at the press of the monastery. It contains a few very interest- 
ing drawings of some of the principal abbeys throughout the world. It is 
brought out in a splendid typographical style, with great completeness of 
detail, making a somewhat bulky volume of 550 pages. The Benedictine 
Order has subsisted during 14 centuries, and now, in its old age, though 
much diminished in its magnitude and power, is of very respectable dimen- 
sions. It is divided into 1o distinct congregations including 81 monasteries. 
There are 26 other abbeys which are independent, 240 smaller houses, and 
780 parochial churches either administered by the monks or under their 
patronage, having a total population of about 760,000. They have 12 ec- 
clesiastical and 44 secular colleges, containing 6,000 pupils. 

The order counts among its members 1 cardinal, 5 archbishops, 18 bish- 
ops and 1 abbot who is also a prefect apostolic. There are 8 abbots audiius 
dioceseos, having quasi-episcopal jurisdiction of a district, and 60 other gov- 
erning abbots, besides 19 who are merely titular, and 9 independent priors. 
Of the professed monks, there are 1,846 who are priests, 210 clerics, and the 
number of lay brothers is 570, of novices 115. The American Cassinensian 
Congregation of which Abbot Wimmer is President has 4 monasteries, 197 
clerical and 171 lay monks, and there are two orthree other monasteries in 
the United States under a separate jurisdiction. 

An appendix to the Aum gives some information regarding the Bene- 
dictine communities of women. From this we learn that no part of the 
continent of America but the United States has Besedictine nuns. The first 
of these communities—which was composed then of but three persons—came 
from a convent at Eichstidt, in Bavaria, in 1852, and estabiished St. Mary’s, 
Elk Co., Pa., in the diocese of Erie. The Benedictine nuns in this country 
now number about 500, having 15 convents, each governed by a prioress, and 
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33 lesser establishments depending on these convents. They teach 15 select 
schools or academies and 48 parish schools. In addition, there is in Mis- 
souri a convent of Benedictine ¢ertzary sisters, who take annual vows. 
These last are a recent colony from Switzerland. 

The Aum is a very curious and interesting document not only for the 
Catholic clergy, but for all scholars of an antiquarian and historical turn of 
mind. 


THE IRON GATE, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has been for more than forty years a favorite of 
the Bostonians and New-Englanders, and in general of the American pub- 
lic. He has won this favor by genuine literary worth, and therefore as he 
has grown older this favor has not decayed but rather increased. Mr. 
Holmes is a true poet, and one of our best prose writers. The most marked 
characteristic of his writings is humor blended with pathos. Asa humorist, 
we rank him as one of the trio which holds the first place in modern Eng- 
lish literature. Hood, Jerrold and Holmes, in our opinion, are the three 
genuine humorists of the first class, who have made their humorous writ- 
ings truly artistic and classic. To their honor be it said, they have all made 
their wit subservient to moral purity. One thing we have always especially 
liked in Mr. Holmes’ writings, viz.,that he never surfeits his readers with 
too much humor, but generally sprinkles it, as an Attic salt, upon his more 
solid viands. The pathetic and serious element predominates in all his 
compositions, except a few short pieces of pure and unmixed fun. This 
last volume is an instance in point, and exemplifies what has just been said. 
Indeed, its prevailing tone is a sadness which breathes of the spirit of 
Cicero de Senectute,and yet retains the juvenile playfulness of the poet’s 
earlier productions, like one of our Northern October landscapes. The 
chief poems of the volume are Academic, and among these we note espe- 
cially two, Vestigia Quingue Retrorsum, and The School-Boy. The latter 
poem has, perhaps, a special interest for the writer of this notice, because 
of early reminiscences of the same school where the scene of the poem is 
laid and where the poet was once a school-boy. The same poem furnishes 
an occasion for the one grievous censure which we have to pass upon Mr. 
Holmes’ writings. Their religion and morality are purely natural, and not 
only so, they are pervaded by a tone of ridicule which is more effective be- 
cause it is almost always so light and good-humored, in respect to all that 
belongs to supernatural faith and is received through the Christian tradi- 
tion purely on the authority of divine revelation. The old Theology of 
Andover assuredly made a large demand on credulity in assuming to be 
identical with the revealed doctrine of Christ. Yet, it seems to us that it 
was hardly the place and the occasion for indulging in banter concerning 
the doctrines which Andover was expressly founded to maintain, when Dr. 
Holmes was reciting a poem at the Andover Centennial. Moreover, the 
shaft of ridicule was shot not only against the peculiar opinions of Andover 
but against the Nicene Creed which is the Symbol of Faith of universal 
Christendom. The passage we refer to is apropos of Dr. Murdock’s dis- 
missal from his professorship on the charge of heresy. 
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“ He broached his own opinion, which is not 
Lightly to be forgiven or forgot ; 
Some riddle’s point,—I scarce remember now,— 
Homo?/, perhaps, where they said home—ou. 
(If the unlettered greatly wish to know 
Where lies the difference betwixt o7 and a, 
Those of the curious who have time may search 
Among the stale conundrums of their church,)” 


There may be wit in this, but there is no philosophy. It makes some 
difference in arithmetic whether you write 10 or o1. There is also some 
little distinction of meaning between genzus and genus. In the Creed, the 
iota entirely changes the meaning of the word which defines the nature of 
Christ as the Son of God. The word with the iota expresses only that he 
is godlike, without it, that he is God. Can a Unitarian any more than a 
Catholic consider this a trivial matter which it is fitting to sneer at asa 
stale conundrum ? 
There is more show of reason in what follows : 


‘* Why should we look one common faith to find, 
Where one in every score is color-blind ? 
If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better into things unseen ?” 


If it is a question of imposing private opinions as dogmas and attempt- 
ing to produce unity in faith by confessions made by merely human au- 
thority, there is sound logic under the cover of this ingenious simile. 
But, since it is necessary that we should see into things unseen and discern 
truth from error in religious doctrines, the right conclusion of the logic is, 
that we need a divine and infallible authority to teach us which are the true 
doctrines of the faith which God has revealed. The very natural reaction 
of the mind from the Puritan theology which suppresses reason has cast 
Cambridge upon the shoals of rationalism. It is to be hoped that some day 
it will swing off and regain the open sea of Catholic truth. The great 
amount of what is true and sound and pure in the writings of many of the 
Cambridge school, among whom Dr. Holmes holds such a deservedly high 
place, is one.encouragement to hc pe for this result. 


\ 

Les SOCIETES SECRETES ET LA SOCIETE, OU PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HISTOIRE 
CONTEMPORAINE. Par N. Deschamps. Deuxiéme edition, entiérement 
refondue et continuée jusqu’aux événements actuels. Avec une intro- 
duction sur l’action des sociétés secrétes au XI Xe. siécle, par M. Claudio 
Jannet. Avignon: Seguin fréres; Paris: Oudin fréres. 1880. 


In these two volumes, which Father Deschamps had prepared before his 
death, a great many facts bearing on the social and political upheavals 
of Europe during the last hundred years or more are brought together. 
Father Deschamps puts upon the secret societies the responsibility for 
nearly all the political ills of Europe to-day. He deserves credit for his 
great industry. No Catholic, at least, can help recognizing the evil that 
lies at the very base of the secret societies, and the bad results that 
flow and that have always flowed from them; nevertheless a calm perusal 
of the industrious Jesuit’s own presentation of the facts must convince the 
reader that the secret societies are here an effect, not a cause; that they are 
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merely one of the many evil results of the rottenness of certain portions of 
European society and of the gradual giving way of governments that had 
disowned the principles to which they owed their original stability. M. ° 
Jannet, who has recast the work since the author’s death and has added 
much new material to it, contributes also an interesting introduction. The 
book merits a careful review, which we shall try to give soon. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. By T. B. Aldrich, author of Marjorie Daw, 

The Queen of Sheba, Flower and Thorn, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 1880. 

Mr. Aldrich’s romances are not very thrilling, nor do they show any 
inclination on the author’s part to analyze human character. They are 
rather mere sketches, but sketches that if taken up and filled in by some 
laborious writer of the so-called philosophical school would achieve imme- 
diate success. Mr. Aldrich is interesting none the less whenever he takes 
the trouble to be so. But he is evidently too indolent to develop the ideas 
that he plants here and there. He lingers occasionally, it is true, to point 
out in a few words some trait of character or some pleasant scene, but 
then he canters impatiently away, leaving his readers to find out things for 
themselves whenever their curiosity has been aroused or their interest 
stimulated. 

These qualities are manifest in his latest story. The very opening para- 
graph, describing the dawn of day in the New England village of Still- 
water, is wonderfully true to nature, as far as it goes. Yet it is only like an 
artist’s memorandum, and must be filled out altogether by the reader’s im- 
agination. Wedo not mean to say that we admire “word-painting,” but 
Mr. Aldrich, with his clear perception, correct taste, and real love of nature, 
could be depended on for a finished, complete picture—if only he would. 
The mystery surrounding the murder of a rich man of the village forms the 
principal motive of the story, while the great strike of the workingmen in 
1877, which is described as having reached to the mills and workshops of 
Stillwater, affords the author an opportunity to present some sound views 
on the question of trades-unions and on kindred topics. “ Bread or Blood” 
was displayed on the banners of the strikers in Stillwater, which recalls 
the device actually carried through the streets of St. Louis at that time by 
striking shoeblacks : “We don’t want bread; we must have sponge-cake or 
blood!” There is a healthy piece of love-making between the hero and 
heroine—Richard and Margaret, who, we are happy to say, are called by 
their right name, and not “ Dickie” and “ Maggie”—and the end of this 
love-making, in spite of apparent and sufficiently perplexing obstacles, is 
fortunate. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1881. With calendars 
calculated for different parallels of latitude, and adapted for use through- 
out the United States. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. . 


This is the thirteenth year of what is not merely an almanac with cal- 
endars, the gospels and epistles for red-letter days, etc., but a most inter- 
esting and valuable year-book of Catholic information. A specialty of this 
publication has always been its biographical notices of distinguished Ca- 
tholics of the day, and the discussion of matters connected with the history: 
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and growth of the Catholic Church in the United States; so that a file of 
the Annuals will in time be of considerable service for reference. This 
year’s number has well-written articles on Cardinal Manning, the late emi- 
nent scholars, Dr. Pabisch of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Russell, of Maynooth College, Ireland; also a notice of that well-known and 
highly-esteemed Catholic publisher, the late Mr. John Murphy, of Balti- 
more. To each of these biographical articles there is an excellent portrait. 
The many illustrations in the Anzua/ this year are, in fact, particularly good. 
Among other articles, each with a portrait, are sketches of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Mother Mary Aikenhead, Dr. Cummings, Mother Theodore, and 
Sister St. Francis, the last two of whom were pioneers of Catholic educa- 
tion in Indiana. All sorts of odds and ends of curious lore are sandwiched 
between carefully-written original articles on matters of actual interest. It 
is the best number of the Anzua/ that has yet appeared. It contains some- 
thing for everybody, and a copy of it ought to be found in every Catholic 
family. 


U.tima THULE. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Longfellow is our own poet, and as such has well earned our love 
and praise. We say this as Americans. We could say more. He is one of 
the world’s poets, and his name is deservedly linked with others whose 
fame is world-wide. As Catholics we are unwillingly obliged to take some 
exceptions to the rulings of his Muse, especially when she seeks to express 
the ideal of Catholic truth. 

He fails to see that the outward expressions of Christianity are symbolic 
of a divine interior life. A sufficient evidence of this is to be found in the 
first sonnet of the present collection, entitled 


“My CATHEDRAL, 


‘* Like two cathedral towers these stately pines 
Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones ; 
The arch beneath them is not built with stones, 
Not art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of vines ; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and moans, ° 
No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter! the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 

Gives back a softened echo to thy tread ! 

Listen ! the choir is singing ; all the birds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! Listen, ere the sound be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without words.” 


Here the poet not only fails to realize the idea and purpose of a Chris- 
tian cathedral, but also wanders out of the domain of poesy into that of 
the theologian. His ideal cathedral is based upon no reality, but upon an 
abstract. Quaker doctrine. If Mr. Longfellow would embrace in his theo- 
logy the worshipper in the Cologne cathedral no less than the hermit in 
his solitude, his Christianity would be improved and he would approach 
in his poetical genius nearer to the Catholic standard of a perfect poet. 
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THE Lire, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT REv, Dr. DOYLE, 
BisHOP OF KILDARE AND LEIGHLIN. By W. J. Fitz-Patrick, LL.D., 


M.R.LA., Professor of History to the Royal Hibernian Academy, etc. * 


New edition, greatly enlarged and revised. Two volumes. Dublin: 
James Duffy & Sons, M. H. Gill & Son. 1880. (New York: For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


One of the most prominent figures in the agitation that led to the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Act of 1829 in the United Kingdom was that of the 
zealous, learned, and patriotic bishop whose life Mr. Fitz-Patrick first pub- 
lished about twenty years ago and now again presents with many additions. 
These two volumes fairly teem with facts bearing upon the various social, 
political, and ecclesiastical questions that have been discussed in Ireland 
during the last three-quarters of a century. Dr. Doyle’s famous letters also, 
graceful, vigorous, and always to the point, are here. Whether the reader 
does or does not go along with the bishop in his views on all subjects, no 
one desiring to be familiar with modern Irish history can afford to leave this 
Life unread, 


STRANGE Memorigs. By Rev. A. J. O’Reilly, D.D. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1880. 


The learned author of the Martyrs of the Coliseum, Victims of the Ma- 
mertine, etc., has committed to writing in the present volume some memo- 
ries of the past which are not too strange to be true. He was induced to 
“cast them on paper” by the persuasive entreaties of the children in the 
Convent of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, who were the first to dis- 
cern their excellence andworth. The children in convent schools, to whom 
the book is dedicated, have reason, therefore, to thank the little literary 
critics who urged the author to publish without delay these interesting 
memories and anecdotes of missionary life. 

Although the book is submitted to the indulgent criticism of the young 
folks for whom it has been specially prepared, yet it will be read with plea- 
sure by those who are no longer in their teens, provided they are able to 
appreciate the sublime lessons of virtue which are so brilliantly reflected 
through the “moral crystals” that adorn its pages. In connection with 
one of his remarkable narratives Dr. O’Reilly makes the following re- 
marks, which will meet with the approval of every priest: 

“‘ Let those hard-worked priests who, in the large cities, sit for long hours in the confes- 
sional, tell of the wearisome work which zeal and love for the salvation of souls carry them 
through ; the sameness of the tale of weakness constantly poured into their ears ; the ignorance 
of many who mean well, but try patience. Every phase of human weakness or sanctity is re- 
presented in an evening’s sitting. A saint, requiring direction in the higher vocation of special 
and heavenly virtue, where mortifications and penances have to be checked, will give place to 
some monster of intemperance or impurity, relapsing, unconverted, and hardened, where all the 


eloquence and fervor of the priest is spent in vain to bring a blush or a tremble before the tribu- 
nal of an outraged God,” 


Rose O’Connor: A Story of the Day. By Toler King. Chicago: Printed 
by the Chicago Legal News Company. 1880, 


Love, the famine, and landlord oppression are the foundation upon which 
the author has built this tale of Irish life to-day. It is too evidently a po- 
litical tract to find much success among story-readers in this country. The 
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greatest infamy of modern times is the rule of the British in Ireland, but 
story-telling will do nothing palpable towards liberation, The Irish do not 
need the sympathy of the world—that they have had enough of; what they 
do need is the respect of the nations. This is now worth striving for. 


THE Hour WILL CoME: A Tale of an Alpine Cloister. By Wilhelmine von 
Hillern. From the German by Clara Bell. New York : William S. 
Gottsberger. 1880, 

There are certain novel-writers, principally of the so-called analytical 
school, to whom, in their eagerness for fresh subjects, nothing is sacred. 
To these writers the ascetic virtues are simply incomprehensible, so that 
their imaginative descriptions of the inner life of religious communities are 
not only frequently irreverent, but nearly always full of absurd blunders. 
Although having considerable literary merit, the above book, in spite of its 
occasional parade of familiarity with medizval life, is decidedly false in its 
tone and misleading throughout. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SIGN-LANGUAGE AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS, AS ILLUSTRATING THE GESTURE-SPEECH OF MAN- 
KIND. By Garrick Mallery, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing-Office. 1880. : 

This pamphlet has been issued under the direction of the Bureau of 
Ethnography of the Smithsonian Institute. It is merely the sketch of a 
more extensive work now in preparation, and is designed to stimulate in- 
vestigation in the subject it treats: 

The Indians, it is well known, are very skilful in the language of gesture, 
and can carry on a conversation with one another with almost the same 
ease as well-trained deaf-mutes. An instance is given at page 48, where a 
Pah-Ute chief recites his adventures altogether in dumb show. This facility 
of gesture has been frequently attributed to the poverty of the Indian lan- 
guages, which makes supplementary gestures necessary to explain the 
speaker’s thoughts. Col. Mallery, on the other hand, attributes it to the 
great number of dialects in use, which makes it impossible for the Indians 
to communicate with any but near neighbors, except by signs. Col. Mal- 
lery also seems to accept, at least in some degree, the theory that sign- 
language among the Indians may be a “ survival” of the mode of conversa- 
tion used by primitive man before the development of spoken discourse. 
But this appears far-fetched. The very diversity of dialects which he has 
already assigned as a cause will, we think, amply suffice without any 
recourse to evolutionary theories. His remarks on the result of this diver- 
sity of dialects are worthy of attention. He says: 

“, . . Where people speaking precisely the same dialect are not nume- 
rous, and are thrown into constant contact, on equal terms, with others of 
differing dialects and languages, gesture is necessarily resorted to for con- 
verse with the latter,and remains as a habit or accomplishment amon 
themselves ; while large bodies enjoying common speech, and either isolate 
from foreigners, or, when in contact with them, so dominant as to compel 
the learning and adoption of their own tongue, become passive in its deliv- 
ery. The undemonstrative English, long insular, and now rulers when spread 
over continents may be compared with the profusely gesticulating Ita- 


lians, dwelling in a maze of dialects, and subject for centuries either to 
foreign rule or to the influx of strangers on whom they depended.” 


This partly upsets the old notion that the profuseness of gesture among 
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the Italians and other southern peoples is owing to certain innate qualities 
of the warm-blooded races. 


LITTLE MANUAL OF Novices. By the Author of Golden Sands. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1880. 


A neat, pretty little book, quite appropriate for a neat young novice 
who has just received the habit. .It is warmly approved and recommended 
by His Eminence the Cardinal of New-York, and Cardinal Donnet has called 
it a “ wonderful compendium.” It is only necessary for us to give notice to 
masters and mistresses of novices that such a book is published by proper 
authority. To say more would be superfluous. 


THE NEw CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANUAL. New York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1880, 


This littie book isa reprint of the Boston Catechism, to which are added 
the usual morning and night prayers printed in most catechisms, the pray- 
ers at Mass, and devotions for confession. At the end of the book is a col- 
lection of about one hundred and fifty hymns, and some of them are very 
pretty. 





WE have received from the author, the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, S.J.—but 
too late for notice this month—advance sheets of a new work entitled 7he 
Church and the Moral World: Considerations on the Holiness of the Church. 


In correction of a notice that lately appeared in these pages of a Life of 
Christ and of His Blessed Mother, Benziger Bros., the publishers of the work, 
write us that the cost of the Zzfe is, in numbers, $9 50, and not $16 as the 
notice had given it, while the binding is from $3 to $8 extra. 


THE SKININ HEALTH AND Disease, (American Health Primers.) By L. Duncan Bulkley, 
M.D, Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, 1880. 


THE SERAPHIC CorD oF ST. Francis. By Monseigneur de Ségur. Translated from the fif- 
teenth (French) edition. St. Louis, Mo. : P. Fox, 14 South Fifth Street, 1880. 


Laupts Corona : the new Sunday-school hymn-book, containing a collection of Catholic hymns, 
arranged for the principal seasons and festivals of the year. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co, 1880. 


LECTURE BY THE RIGHT Rev. R. Gitmour, D.D., BisHop oF CLEVELAND: “The Debt 
America owes to Catholicity.” Delivered at Case Hall, Cleveland, on Sunday evening, 
April 4, 1880, Cleveland, O.: Mount & Carroll. 1880. 


NOTES TAKEN FROM A LECTURE BY DR. MANUEL DAGNINO, at the Medical University of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, on the Treatment of Yellow Fever. Translated into English by Dr. An- 
tonio de Tejada, of New York, New York: Office of Las Novedades, 1880. 


PEARLS FROM THE CASKET OF THE SACRED HEART OF Jesus, A collection of letters, maxims,: 
and practices of the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, Religious of the Order of the Visita- 
tion. Edited by Eleanor C. Donnelly. New York, Cincinnati, and St, Louis: Benziger 
Brothers. 1820, : 


Memotr OF GABRIEL BERANGER, AND HIS LABORS IN THE CAUSE OF IRISH ART AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES, FROM 1760 TO 1780, By Sir William Wilde, M.D., author of Beauties of the Boyne 
and Blackwater, Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, etc. With seventeen 
illustrations. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1880. (New York: For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 








